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A Day with Lord Aschaiehe= Gol 


FRANK S$. C. WaGKS 


N the summer of 1922, I was invited to spend a day with Lord Asquith and 
Oxford, then Mr. Asquith. There being no other guest, I had an opportunity 
to come close to the man who was once Premier of Great Britain. I found 

him like other great men, simple, modest, and unaffected. Shown his sleeping- 
room, I observed, within easy reach of his bed, a shelf containing the Greek and 
Latin classics, for he has been called the last of the line of scholarly statesmen. 


Mr. Asquith repeated to me the definition he had given of political liberalism 
at the Oxford Liberal School the previous week: ““The tenets of liberalism were 
not found graven on tablets of stone, or formulated in a set of dogmatic proposi- 
tions. Liberalism was not so much a creed as a spirit. It saw in the growth 
and development of liberty the spring of human progress. The peril to free 
thought and free speech was great in those days.” 


I then said to him, ‘“We define-religious liberalism in almost the same words.” 


- A few days before, Mr. Asquith had said, “England will pay America every 
penny of its indebtedness.” In order to draw him out, I said, “Mr. Asquith, 
since, when we entered the war, it was a confession that it was our war, would it 
not be the gracious thing for America to forget the debt?” 


_ And here was his diplomatic reply: ‘“That is not for an Englishman to say.” 
It was as if he had said, ““You are right, but I cannot say it.” 


- This visit confirmed my impression, gained when I first met Mrs. Asquith 
and talked with her three hours, that she is about the most interesting woman I 
have ever met, electric with energy and enthusiasm and a most entertaining 
conversationalist. 


Her perfect frankness and disdain of all concealment have made her unpopular 
in some quarters. A thought in her mind runs quickly to her tongue, unrestrained 
by prudence. Some people do not relish her habit of telling the truth and not 
decorating it with smooth words. 
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Spread the Free Faith 
throuch the 


American Unitarian Association 


Viore LOCAL CHURCH needs your loyalty but the wider work must also 
have your support if Unitarianism is to grow. 


le THE HERALDS of liberal Christianity had been without zeal for disseminating 
their gospel, Unitarianism would have died with its founders. 


W ORLD NEWS in 1928 shows that Unitarian thought girdles the earth. The 
oldest Unitarian churches in the world have been called to mind by the recent death of 
Bishop Ferencz of the Transylvanian churches and by the visit to America of Bishop Jozan, 
of the Hungarian churches. The coming celebration of the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj 
in India is another indication that liberal religion exists throughout the world. 


Ix AMERICA opportunities for spreading liberal religious thought are present on 
every hand but money is lacking. 


Y our GIFTS to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION make possible 
the extension of Unitarianism at home and abroad. Progress in this field is dependent 
upon the amount of your contributions. 


I HE FISCAL YEAR closes April 30. Before that date your check, payable to the 
American Unitarian Association, should be forwarded to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer. 
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The Story of the Wider Fellowship 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte writes it into his Autobiography 


N THE comprehensive and richly illu- 
strated two-volume Autobiography re- 


cently issued from The Beacon - Press, 


Boston, under the significant and happy 


title, “The Wider Fellowship,” Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte has given to his generation a 
work of importance, both to Unitarianism 


and to the whole liberal religious move- 
ment. Dr. Wendte’s work possesses a 
value that cannot easily be overestimated, 


’ because it tells the story of the activities 
of a Unitarian minister, now eighty years 


old, who, in a singularly varied and de- 
yoted ministry of fifty-five years, has 
served the Unitarian cause in perhaps a 
larger number and variety of ways than 
any of his fellows; and who also has 
rendered the cause of liberal religion the 
remarkable service of bringing together, 
for mutual acquaintance, fellowship, and 
co-operation, through great congresses, the 
religious liberals of all kinds and names 
in America, Europe, and the Orient. Dr. 
Wendte’s first volume is devoted to his 
strictly Unitarian ministry. This portion 
of his story naturally claims our first 
attention. Born in Boston, descended 
from a cultivated and liberty-loving Ger- 
man ancestry, educated in the Boston 
schools, and in the Meadville and Harvard 
theological schools, Dr. Wendte has been 
the minister of Unitarians churches in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Oakland and Los 
Angeles (Calif.), Newport (R.I.), and 
Boston, Newton Center, and Brighton 
the number being 
ehurches of his own planting. During all 
his ministerial life, while his primary in- 


- terest and strength have been given to his 


own pulpit and pastoral work, he ‘has 
also been interested in missionary work, 
in propaganda, in plans for sowing 
near and far the seed of the Unitarian 


gospel, in establishing new churches, in 


denominational activities, organizations, 
and teamwork. He has always been pre- 
eminently an organizer. To illustrate: 
During his ministry in Chicago he took the 
initiative in establishing the Chicago 
Christian Union, later called the Athe- 
neum, an important institution whose aim 
was to do in a broader way the same kind 


of educational, social, and helpful work as 


that done by the Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 
During his ministry in California, he took 


the initiative in the large and important 


enterprise of establishing a needed liberal 
theological school for the Pacific Coast. 
It was in his church in Cincinnati, and 
with his encouragement and co-operation, 


that the Post Office Mission was started. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


He has given us three Sunday-school song 
books—“The Sunny Side,” “The Carol,” 
and “Heart and Voice’; also “Jubilate 
Deo,” a book of songs, hymns, and ser- 
vices designed for use in our Young 
People’s Religious Union. Dr. Wendte’s 
authorship has not been confined to his 
song books. Besides these and his Auto- 
biography, he has published six volumes. 
Several tracts of wide use, issued by the 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


His religious sympathy and fellowship 

embrace all faiths and peoples, and the 

two handsome volumes just published 

compose an illuminating and permanent 
record of world religion 


American Unitarian Association, are also 
from his pen. During all his adult life 
he has written much for THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister. For fifteen years he furnished 
regularly to its pages “Foreign Notes” or 
“International Notes.” 

For eleyen years—from 1906 to 1917— 
Dr. Wendte was secretary for Foreign 
Relations on the staff of the American 
Unitarian Association, and co-operated 
with its president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
in organizing and carrying to success two 
series of great liberal religious congresses, 
one international and one American. The 
movement to create the International Con- 
gresses was initiated in Boston, in the 
year 1900, by a group of eminent repre- 
sentatives of liberal religious associations 


-India, and also, of course, America. 


in no less than nine or ten countries, who 
had come to Boston to join in the cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Unita- 
rian Association. “These men formed an 
organization which they called “The In- 
ternational Council of Religious Liberals.” 
The first congress was held in London in 
1901. It was followed by five others—in 
Amsterdam, Holland (1903); in Geneva, 
Switzerland (1905); in Boston (1907) ; 
in Berlin (1910) ; in Paris (1918). Of all 
these congresses, the book we are review- 
ing gives a complete and interesting sum- 
mary. Then came the interruption of the 
Great War. The London Congress, in- 
augurating the series, was a great gather- 
ing. There were strong and efficient Eng- 
lish helpers, notably Rev. Copeland Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and Dr. Estlin Car- 
penter, principal of Manchester College 
at Oxford. There was a great religious 
service held in St. James’s Hall, with two 
thousand people present, Rev. Stopford 
Brooke preaching the sermon. There was 
a great public meeting in Westminster 
Town Hall. Gatherings were held in 
Essex Hall, famous for its historic memo- 
ries of eminent Unitarians. Nearly all 
the countries of Hurope were represented 
by speakers and other delegates, as was 
The 
congress closed with a reception by the 
Lord Mayor and ‘“Mayoress” of London 
at the Mansion House. 

The congress in Amsterdam, although 
not so large as two or three others, was 
in its spirit and influence one of the best. 
Liberal religion is strong in Holland. The 
congress in Geneva was peculiarly inter- 
esting, partly because of the remarkable 
religious history of the city. Geneva was 
the home of Calvin. Here Servetus was 
burned. Something happened during the 
congress which seems one of the strangest 
anomalies of history: the eminent Ameri- 
can Unitarian clergyman, Dr. Minot 
Savage, actually preached from the pulpit 
of John Calvin. 

“God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 

They touch the shining hills of day.” 

The Boston Congress was largest of all 
in numbers of attendants. Twenty-four 
hundred persons registered themselves as 
members, paying the congress fee; and a 
much larger number took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The large halls provided were 
too small, and overflow meetings had to 
be organized. At times three well-attended 
meetings were held at the same hour. The 
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Unitarian building on Beacon Street, which 
was the headquarters of the congress, was 
seldom if ever so crowded. No congress 
in the entire series was more widely rep- 
resentative. Indeed, difficult of belief as 
it may seem to some, it is probably safe 
to say that at no other gathering ever 
‘held has there been so large and dis- 
tinguished a body of representatives of 
the most enlightened and progressive re- 


ligious thought of all the leading nations 


of mankind. The congress in Berlin was 
almost equally large, and representative 
speakers and delegates from thirty dif- 
ferent nations were present, among them 
such eminent German scholars as Profes- 


sors Harnack, Pfleiderer, Eucken, Otto, 
Rade, Weinel, Baumgarten, Bousset, and 
Troeltsch. There attended, also, Pére 


Hyacinthe, Professors Bonet-Maury, Saba- 
tier, Masaryk, Boros, and many English 
and American scholars. 

The congress in Paris was a notable one. 
Eminent scholars, authors, and religious 
leaders from many countries were present. 
One of the meetings was presided over by 
Pastor Wagner, whose book, ‘The Simple 
Life,’ President Roosevelt made famous 
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in America. A whole day of the congress 
was devoted to papers, addresses, and dis- 
cussions on the contributions of France to 
religious freedom and progress. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, led with a paper on 
those brave early defenders of religious 
liberty, and martyrs to religious intoler- 
ance in France—the Albigenses, Vaudois, 
Cathari, etc. Addresses were given by 
well-known European scholars on “Volt- 


_aire’s Contribution to Religion and Human 


Freedom,” and “Calvin’s Contribution to 
Political Liberty and Democracy.” 

It was planned to follow the Paris Con- 
gress (1913) with something still more 
ambitious, and on a larger scale than 
anything hitherto undertaken.: A small 
group of religious liberals of . different 
affiliations were to start from New York 
or Boston in the early fall of 1914. They 
were to cross to London for a preliminary 
congress, and, having added to their num- 
ber other English and continental liberals, 
were to proceed to Budapest in Hungary 
for a second congress; then on to a great 
Mohammedan city, either Constantinople 
or Cairo, for a third; thence to the Orient 
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for congresses in India, China, and Japan; 
and eventually across the Pacific to Cali- 
fornia for a final congress in San 
Francisco, in connection with the Panama 
World’s Fair. The American Unitarian 
Association had made generous provision 


for this world-encircling pilgrimage. 


Of course, to make arrangements for 
carrying to success so unique and extensive 
a plan involved an immense amount of 
labor. But Dr. Wendte pushed forward 
the great task with unfailing courage and 
energy. The encouragement and co-opera- 


- tion received from influential associations 


and eminent leaders connected with all the 
religions of the Orient were most gratify- 
ing, and the prospect was that future con- 


‘gresses would be in a very high degree 
“successful. 


But as the arrangements of 
the congresses were approaching comple- 
tion, the Great War broke out and, of 
course, stopped everything. One of the 
most fascinating parts of Dr. Wendte’s 
book is his story of the dramatic and dar- 
ing plan to girdle the earth with a series 
of liberal religious congresses. 

(To be concluded) 


Modern Religion Looks Straight at Youth 


A sermon that reverses a familiar theme 


GOOD DEAL has been said in recent 

years about the challenge of youth 

to the chureh. It is now quite time to 

realize that the challenge works both 

ways. There is also a challenge to youth 
from a modern: religion. 

A modern religion begins its challenge 
on the bedrock of moral realities. As a 
minister of a modern religion, I have no 
deference to pay to any supposed unique 
endowment of wisdom on the part of 
present-day youth. I would say to youth, 
You have got to learn as I had to learn— 
learn by experience, learn by teaching, 
learn by examples. You have got to see 
that the greatest satisfactions are found 
in obedience to moral idealism vitalized by 
religion. No-one can see it for you—you 
must see it for yourself. You, yourself, 
have got to see that there is no just in- 
terpretation of life except in terms of life’s 
best things. No pleasure philosophy, no 
sensuality, no place nor power, no mate- 
rial successes can for a moment give such 
inner satisfaction as the sense of living 
for good purposes, for the maintenance of 
integrity, for the preservation of self- 
approval. You of to-day are fortunate in 
living in a time when the ndtive idealism 
of youth is given the spiritual freedom 
which it needs. It must be borne in upon 
you, however, that the greater freedom 
implies greater responsibilities. You have 
greater opportunities to use your freedom, 
and likewise greater opportunities to abuse 
it. And again it is you, yourself, who 
must make the decisions which will use 
freedom wisely and effectively. 

And modern religion directs its challenge 
very straight to the native moral idealism 
of youth. Be honest! Be honest with 
your own mind! Come to what you think 
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‘MINOT SIMONS 


is true in religion with such a passion for 
intellectual integrity that you will not be 
willing to say; “I believe,’ unless you can 
mean what you say and say what you 
mean. Let your imagination have free 
play with all beautiful and inspiring 
figures of speech which will express reli- 
gious aspirations in terms of poetry; but 
when you take a definite moral attitude 
in a moral universe, take it honestly. “I 
believe” are the most serious words you 
can utter. Say them honestly, or do not 
say them. 

Be honest in the affairs of life. As a 
matter of fact, there is no life on any 
other basis. In so far as one loses his 
moral integrity, he loses his life. That 
fact sums up a yolume of what might be 
said concerning things honest and honor- 
able. Vitally is the will of God in this 
law of duty. 


—And Even Pray 


MADELINE MASTERS STONE 


Written after hearing the sermon, January 15, 

on “A Spiritual Culture for a Business Man,” 

by Minot Simons, D.D., All Souls Church in 
New York 


The baker paused and shook his puzzled head: 
“No—I? Why no; for many a weary day 
I am too busy—no, I never pray! - 

My job in life, you see, is making bread. 
I try to earn my liying; and,” he said, 

“T give good measure to the loaf, and pay 
The workmen well for every honest day; 
But I’m too tired to pray, when once in bed. 
Perhaps some kindly act will count for me: 
The stolen loaf I said I did not see, 
The windows built to give my workmen air; 
I try to think in this unspoken way 

The soul of me does speak—and even pray, 
And God will listen to my silent prayer.” 


When from the eyes the light has fled, 
And truth departs and honor dies, 
The man is dead. 


Be positive. A modern religion chal- 
lenges you to get on the positive side of 
religious thought. Many people are say- 
ing to-day, in their reaction from con- 
ventional religion, “I have no creed,’ as 
though that were saying something. There 
is no special credit to be given for such a 
remark. As a matter of fact, it is really 
the utterance of a creed, but of a poor 
one. Of course, one may be referring 
simply to the historic creeds. Our church 
has no such historic creed which it im- 
poses upon its members. We are united 
by a Bond of Union: “In the love of truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 
It is the statement of a moral and spiri- 
tual purpose. But while we have no fixed 
statement of church belief, each of us has 
a creed, because every human being must 
believe something; and we have attained 
an astonishing unity of spirit, because only 
in freedom is such unity. possible. - We 
all have our individual beliefs, and they 
should be positive, and our emphasis 
should be upon them. Truth is positive, 
life is positive, progress and development 
are positive. Negations alone do not help 
us to move ahead. And so, youth of the 
world, put your emphasis upon the posi- 
tive things, the things which seem true 
and beautiful and promising, and such an 
emphasis will be a powerful influence moy- 
ing in the direction of the things you 
emphasize. 

Pick out the essentials, and let no one 
persuade you to exaggerate the importance 
of the nonessentials. There is endless de- 
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bate about creeds, about this doctrine and 
that doctrine, about the importance of 
this or that in the practices of the church. 
But the value of the right spirit is more 
important than all these things put to- 
gether. A few days ago Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman said that the most important 
thing in Christianity is the spirit of Jesus. 
This has been the Unitarian proclamation 
for a hundred years. The things which 
cultivate and strengthen the Christian 
spirit are the essential things. There is a 
pitiful amount of fussiness in the ad- 
ministration of organized Christianity. 


There is endless waste of spiritual energy 


over the relatively unimportant—energy 
which should be devoted to saving the 
world from lying and _ stealing, from 
adultery and false witness, from the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong. A 
modern religion is looking to the youth 
of the world to put the emphasis in reli- 
gion where it belongs. 

A modern religion is a socialized reli- 
gion. The old-time religion emphasized 
the fact that a man must be good; but 
the new-time religion emphasizes the fact 
that he must be good for something— 
something good for the world. The new- 
time ‘religion is no longer interested in a 
mere individual salvation, but in a social 
salvation. It is interested in saving, and 
not in getting saved. It is looking for- 
ward not to a better world beyond this 
life, but to a better world here in this life. 
And that is a challenge to youth which 
youth ought to hear gladly. It is native 
to the spirit of youth to be fraternal and 
friendly, just and generous; and a modern 
religion challenges you to carry such in- 
stincts throughout the labors of the world. 

A modern religion meets the question- 
ings of youth in terms of moral idealism. 
It answers the hard questions of youth in 
these terms. What is my life for? What 
ean I do with it? What ought I to do 
with it? What will give me the greatest 
What must I put into life 
in order to get the most out of it? What 
is worth sacrifice? In one way or another, 
clearly or vaguely, these questions surge 
up. They cannot be suppressed. They 
emerge from the moral nature itself. 
Human destiny—what is it?—a mere 
kindergarten experience of earth, or a con- 
tinuous development of personality, a spiri- 
tual evolution that is perhaps timeless? 
Youth thinks on these things. And a mod- 
ern religion appeals to youth to meet and 
answer such questions from the point of 
view of the noblest ethical values. In- 
terpret life in terms of such values. Think 
of religion as vitalizing these values with 
God’s intention for us and his expectation 
of us. The inspirations of religion ought 
to charge life with moral integrity and 
with the beauty of holiness—that is, of 
wholeness. If not, it is a poor religion. 
If the historic creeds do not provide such 
inspirations, they are not of this present 
day. Not one expresses the spirit of Jesus, 
the spirit of the Beatitudes, nor the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. Not one recalls us 
to a single life-teaching of Jesus. They 
are all speculative dogmatisms, pointing 
to life in the next world and not ‘to life 
in this. They have played their part. But 
that does not mean that religion has 
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played its part. On the contrary, it means 
that religion Gan now come to its own as 
the spiritual dynamic in the moral and 
spiritual life. One can outgrow the creeds, 
but one cannot outgrow the vital necessi- 
ties of his moral and spiritual life. 
Modern religion speaks without compro- 
mise about these vital necessities. Youth 
is challenged to live in a law-governed 
universe, a fact as plain in the moral as 
in the physical life. The fact reveals the 
intention of the Lawgiver. A little im- 
agination will see the significance of that 
intention. A little imagination will reveal 
that as one tries to fulfill these vital neces- 
sities he has taken the way and the truth 
of the religious life. It is God’s universe 
of law and order. Keep the law, because 


—— 


Prayer for Truth 


_ DILWORTH LUPTON 


O God, we feel within our souls a great 
yearning for truth—for reality. Teach us 
that this yearning is Thy Voice calling to us; 
that when we seek truth, we seek Thee; when 
we find truth, we apprehend Thee. 

We pray for an open mind, a teachable 
spirit. We would search the holy scriptures 
of the world. We would sit at the feet of 
modern prophets who, through drama and 
fiction, poetry and prose, philosophy and 
science, are opening the windows of the 
human mind to new light. 

Yet, above all, may we trust the inner 
monitors of our own reason and conscience. 
May we accept no person, even though he be 
a master, against our own souls! May we 
think for ourselves, and not be slaves to the 
thoughts of others. May we test all things 
and accept only that which is good. Amen. 


it is the law of life. Do not depend upon 
any miracle or magic in the past, present, 


or future. Rewards for obedience are 
sure—in the field of obedience. Penal- 
ties for disobedience are sure—in the 


field of disobedience. ' ‘“‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” As 
Paul said, “Be not deceived.” Heaven 
and hell are results, and are in us as 
effects from causes. When we look into 
the mirror of the soul and see that we 
have done that which was evil not only 
in the sight of the Most High, but in 
the sight of our own most high thought, 
and when we say, “How could I do such 
a thing?’ we have had a tremendous reve- 
lation. It is a revelation of the meaning 
of humiliation, of the meaning of the soul’s 
sincere desire that the evil had not been 
done, of the unescapable austerity of the 
Most High, a definite evil results from 
definite sinful causes, of the sense of 
God’s expectation of us that we do better 


and again deserve divine approval. It is 
indeed a law-governed universe both 


within and without us, and we must be 
right with it because we shall always 
be in it. There is no proof that one ever 
will or ever can die out of it. On the 
contrary, it is more reasonable to believe 
that after death one will still be in it. 
The significance of the moral nature of 
man is an immortal significance. Man is 
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immortal by nature. Consequently, the 
inspirations of a modern religion move us 
to seek freely and fearlessly, with hope 
and confidence, to be right with God’s 
nature of things in this world and in 
all worlds. 

A modern religion challenges youth to 
make up its mind about spiritual realities. 
The testimony is all about you and within 
you. If these spiritual things seem to be 
comparatively unimportant, go your way, 
and have no doubt that you will receive 
what is coming to you. If, on the other 
hand, they seem to have compelling worth, 
go their way, and have no doubt that you 
will receive what is coming to you. 

Youth has intimations of the stress and 
strain and tragedy of life, and youth feels 
that if and when they come to him, he 
must stand fast and true and strive with 
pluck and purpose to merit self-approval. 
The challenge of a modern religion is that 
one be spiritually prepared to do just that. 
One must, as a matter of fact, keep in 
spiritual condition in order to do just that. 
Many a youth has a sense of being handi- 
capped in the presence of the more favored, 
handicapped with a sense of inferiority 
and of being unequal to the battle. Yet 
such youth, too, can make a fight of it 
with what he is and has, and thereby take 
no second place in his own sight to the 
more favored. A modern religion would 
challenge him to do just: that, because 
doing just that—doing one’s best—is the 
Divine intention. 

We all need to feel the inspirations “of 
doing just that.” When we do our best 
we are right with God, and that is all we 
can ever be; and that is all that can ever 
be required of us in order to be right 
with God. And unless a belief in the 
Virgin Birth, the physical resurrection of 
the body, the descent of Christ into Hell, 
his present seat at the right hand of God, 
the Father Almighty, can help you, day 
by day, to do your best, it cannot help 
you at all! What must and can help is 
the recognition of the soul that the divinely 
right thing has been done when duty calls, 
and that that must be what God himself 
has purposed to have done. Said Jesus, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, ... but he that doeth the will of 
my Father.” 


Tied a Knot in His Rope 


The calendar of the West Side Unita- 
rian Church in New York City adds this 
to the Wayside Pulpit’s service record: 

“A year or so ago a Man was in deep 
trouble—trouble so deep and discouraging 
that it seemed not worth while to try to 
go on with life. He had come to the end 
of his rope. Death was so inviting, and 
so easy! But as he rode past the West 
Side Chureh he noticed from the bus 
window our Wayside Pulpit. The words 
that day were, “When you come to the 
end of your rope, tie a knot in it, and hold 
on!” The quaint phrasing struck his 
sense of humor, and the grim grit of it 
appealed to his courage. He held on. And 
now he says, “I feel that I owe a debt of 
gratitude to the West Side Church. It 
helped me when I needed help badly.” 
And we didn’t know it! 
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On Successful Unpopularity 


epee has rejoiced the heart, and each faith 
has been celebrating what it counts best. There 
is an accent, an emphasis that distinguishes each 
separate (and yet not necessarily divided) .com- 
munion, and the faith called Unitarian, like the 
others, does claim something for its own. Maybe 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot strikes a note well-pleasing 
to our Fellowship when he says, as reported in 
Christian Life, our cotemporary in London, some 
things about ourselves as those lacking popularity. 

The popular man is the man who does not get into any- 
body’s way; but Unitarians have convictions, and are per- 
petually asserting themselves in an embarrassing fashion. It 
was a Unitarian statesman who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. That was not a popular measure with the Tories. 
It was a meddling fanatic of a Unitarian who conceived the 
scheme called Civil Service Reform, and with characteristic 
effrontery got up a society for the- purpose of diffusing his 
sentiments. It was hard on the people who profited by the 
Spoils System. Joseph Tuckerman, and those who succeeded him 


in the work of scientific charity, broke up the old comforts of 


pauperization, and insisted that able-bodied men must work 
for a living. Henry Bergh deprived folk of the pleasure of 
maltreating dumb animals. It was a great deal easier to be 
a school-teacher before Horace Mann lifted the standards of 
requirement. If Dr. Hale’s plan of getting the nations to give 
up war and adopt arbitration wins, it will drive many people 
out of trade.. Everywhere these Unitarians have been disturbers 
of old-time habits. Why are they unpopular? All men are 
unpopular who go about with their pockets fall of intellectual 
and moral dynamite. 


But our worst fault, he continues, is something 
beside all this. ‘“Men will forgive a man almost 
anything if he only fails; but, alas! we have com- 
mitted the crime of success, and it makes people 
angry when they see such heretics prospering, lead- 
ing public sentiment, administering education and 
philanthropy. The Unitarian fellowship is, indeed, 
a small and unpopular body. There is never im- 
mediate profit or public applause in standing for 
great convictions, for liberty, for public righteous- 
ness; but let us be satisfied if, through unpopu- 
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larity and obloquy and loneliness, we do our duty. 
Somehow, the ideals of to-day have a way of. becom- 
ing the commonplaces of to-morrow.” . 


~On Perverted : Patriotient 


SOME SAY the best way to end this abominable 

business of blacklisting eminent public charac- 
ters for their alleged evil views on social, economic, 
and political questions is to ridicule the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and kindred organiza- 
tions. That method has its effect, but it does not 
appeal to us at all. In the first place, the behavior 
of these people is too grave an offense against the 
public welfare, not to say public decency, in such 
instances as the insinuations against Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick and A. Maude Royden; and in the 
second place, we are certain that the rank and file 
of the membership of the organizations are not 
truly represented by the people who have got polit- 
ical control and are issuing their lists of the con- 
demned citizens with a hilarious disregard of 
democratic management. 

In the field of public opinion it is the last word 
of un-Americanism for any majority anywhere to 
silence, much less to condemn, the minority. Free- 
dom of opinion and the utterance thereof, is basic 
and cardinal. An organization may vote against 
certain men’s and women’s views as reprehensible ; 
it may call them dangerous, radical, perverters of 
the spirit of America, and other things not posi- 
tively obscene and gross; but it may not do this in 
such a way as to make the condemnatory informa- 
tion seem to represent every last member, as it may 
not by any action prevent the fullest expression of 
any individual member’s dissent. No society may 
truly eall itself American which makes itself 
authoritarian—that is, binding upon its members 
for their beliefs. They subscribe to its principles 
and purposes, but they themselves first, last, and 
all the time,- decide what the principles mean and 
what the purposes are as applied to the ever-chang- 
ing picture and action of contemporary life. 

Our country does not harbor any organization 
based upon authority which takes away the full, 
free right of the members to have their own out- 
spoken views on public questions. This, then, is 
the great condemnation., The conduct of repressors 
of opinion is at enmity with the Nation. 

We prophesy: There will be a thoroughgoing 
overhauling of and by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and other patriotic organizations, 
certain persons in which have brought their affairs 
to a state of popular contempt by their outrageous 
abuse of the true sentiment of hundreds and even 
thousands of their own members, and by their 
“crusade” against the very kind of people who were 
the forebears of this strangely unpatriotic breed. 
The most hated word to their ears is “revolution,” 
and the most despised “democracy.” For that 
matter, there is little that the founders of the 
Nation or of the societies believed that iis not 
anathema. What the country needs is not chiefly 
an end of this blacklisting asininity (that takes ~ 
care of itself), but a complete purging of all or- 
ganizations of foolish and mischievous people who 
do not know the first principles and do not illus- 
trate the chief attributes of Americans. 


ie 
‘English ‘COrseesAbOHATiats Protest 
S ONGREGATIONALISTS ‘in England and 


Wales, through their Spring Council of the 
nonin dere Union, have voted, with only three 
dissentients, their profound disapprobation of the 
Revised English Prayer Book. They have done 
more than that. They declare their belief that the 
only way for the Established Church to be truly 
Christian and free is to be separated from the State, 
with full right to make its doctrines and ordinances 
according to its own conscience and thought. That 
is the one construction of which the Congregational 
protest is susceptible. The preamble to the resolu- 
tion which was voted so decisively is interesting. 
It follows: 

We are Free Churchmen, and believe that every church 
ought to be at liberty under the guidance of the Spirit of God 
to order its own worship and formulate its own beliefs without 
any interference on the part of the state; and we believe that 
only by the attainment of such freedom will the difficulties 
of the Church of Nngland ultimately be solved. We are, how- 
eyer, confronted by the fact that the Church of England is an 
Hstablished Church, and, therefore, in any alteration in her 


prayers and formularies, all citizens are directly concerned, 
and have a responsibility which they cannot evade. 


Then the resolution proceeds to the question of 
doctrine, always the final and supreme test in such 
ecclesiastical crises. We think our readers will 
desire to have the full text, which follows: 

The church as by law established is a Protestant Reformed 
Church; and as convinced and loyal Protestants we view, 
therefore, with grave’concern the proposed changes in the Com- 
munion Office, and especially the permission given to the prac- 
tice of Reservation, which seems to us to inyolve of necessity 
the Romanist conception of the Sacrament. We believe the 
House of Commons rightly interpreted the feelings of the great 
majority of the British people when it refused to sanction the 
Book. The changes since proposed by the Bishops do not in 
any adequate way meet the objections then raised. Reserva- 
tion is still permitted, and no powers of discipline have been 
asked for. Believing as we do that Reservation is itself a 
departure from the simplicity that is in Christ, and believing 
further that Reservation will inevitably lead to Adoration, 
we, the representatives of the Congregational Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales, protest against the adoption of a book which 
is a menace to the Protestantism of both Church and Realm. 


Such eminent leaders as Dr. J. D. Jones and Dr. 
A. I. Garvie spoke to the resolution, and the cen- 
tral point they made was that the Anglican Church 
is not only an Established Church but a Church of 
Jesus Christ, and therefore a Protestant Church 
which may not become, in any of its teachings and 
administrations, like Rome. Congregationalists 
boldly assume “trusteeship of the Protestant prin- 
ciple.” The resolution goes now to each con- 
gregation in England and Wales, with the expecta- 
tion that it will be roundly ratified and that local 
members of Parliament will be urged to continue 
their apposition to the Reyised Prayer Book. 


Not a Substitute 


OT AS A SUBSTITUTE for the Apostles’ 
; Creed, but as a convenient additional state- 
ment of faith which enriches his Sunday afternoon 
service, Rey. Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s Epis- 
- copal Church in New York has collated the follow- 
ing from the Bible: 


The Chiristian Reiter 


_in the fellowship of the spirit. 


‘awful pit into which they have fallen; 
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We believe that God is spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

We believe that God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the face of the whole earth. 

We believe that God is love, and every one that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God. 

We believe that Jesus is the son of God, and as many as are 
led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God. 

We believe that the Lord Jesus is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 

We believe that if. we walk in the light, as he is in the 


_ light, we have fellowship one with another. 


We believe in the grace of our Lord, in the love of God, and 
Amen. 

The press of the country published it, for, coming 
from a creedal church, it was news even to intimate 
that the Apostles’ Creed was not quite satisfactory. 


Prayer for Bootleggers 


7—& HAD NO IDEA they were taking Prohibi- 

tion so seriously in Canada until we read in 
one of the church papers that they are praying 
about it; and not only that, but one inspired parson 
has uttered (and published) a petition for boot- 
leggers! This we offer reverently as a religious 
duty as well as a journalistic pleasure: 


O God, save all who shall fall into drunkenness to-day be- 


- cause of those degraded parasites in our civilization known as 


bootleggers; and because of governments that have stooped so 
low in the scale of being as to call down Heaven’s woe upon 
them—“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that 
addeth his venom and maketh him drunken.” God lift up all 
such governments from the depths and make them agencies of 
salvation instead of instruments of destruction to their citizens. 
And in Thy great love do. Thou save the bootleggers from the 
show them their folly, 
and turn them back to the path of life before they shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind. For the sake of Him who came 
to save the erring ones. Amen. 


In Good Standing 


Here is a story that will wax the spiritual sensi- 
bilities of many a minister and hard-working lay- 
man. It comes from the board of trustees of a 
congregation in another fellowship. These officers 
handed over to the proper church officers, charged 
with the moral and religious responsibility of the 
parish, a list of eighty-six members “in full com- 
munion” whose giving records for five consecutive 
years were rather humiliating to the church, if not 
to themselves. 


None of these people were immature children. They were 
all of mature years, many of them heads of families. Five 
had given nothing for one year; twenty-three had given nothing 
for two years; seventeen had given nothing for three years; 
thirty had given nothing for four years; and eleven had given 
nothing for five years. In spite of the inkless spaces opposite 
their names on the treasurer’s books, these eighty-six varieties 
were still regarded as members “in good and regular standing.” 
Thirty-two were nonresidents who had lost all contact with 
the home church, and were probably without any church home. 
A nonresident member who will neither contribute to the main- 
tenance of the home church, nor unite with any other church, 
should receive a form letter certifying his membership up to 
the time of removal or to the time when support was discon- 
tinued. Others who reside within the bounds of the congrega- 
tion, but who attend its services very rarely and support its 
ordinances not at all, should be notified by committee or by 
letter, and as kindly as possible, that their membership has 
been seriously impaired and may be lost entirely. 


As one observer remarks, these people are prob- 
ably living in keeping with this indifference, in- 
gratitude, and carelessness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Grandmothers 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your editorial in THe Recister for 
March 29, “Grandmother or Expert?” 
prompts me to write this letter. 

It was my good fortune in youth to 
possess two grandmothers, one of whom 
lived to be seventy-seven, while the other 
passed away at eighty-six. They were 
women with real religion in their souls, 
and it was a very real inspiration to their 
children and grandchildren to have them 
tarry so long as members of the family. 
Their religion did not come to them from 
experts in the modern sense, but from the 
old-time preachers, and from the Bible, 
and from their own rich experience in 
living. The church, of course, meant a 
great deal to them, but it was far from 
being their only source of inspiration. 
They were the second generation from the 
pioneers who settled the State; but if they 
had been a generation earlier, and had 
largely missed the comforts of institu- 
tional religion, I am sure they would still 
have had the love of God in their hearts, 
and a real friendship and love for their 
fellow men. 

They had the spirit of the twenty-third 
Psalm incarnated in their lives. I well 
remember how the old Scotch minister 
repeated that Psalm to one of them, as 
she lay paralyzed awaiting death. She 
could not speak nor gesture, but a brighter, 
clearer look came into her eyes as she 
listened to the wonderful old words. It 
was not sentiment alone, but conviction 
as well, that had helped carry her through 
her long life to the end, and the words 
of the Psalm embodied both sentiment and 
conviction. : 

Such people as they had a rich religious 
life, not only in faith, but also in works 
of neighborliness. Even the Calvinistic 
background of their youth had not soured 
the milk of human kindness. The religion 
was in their hearts, cultivated by con- 
scientious living, purified by suffering and 
grief, now and then raised by some un- 
usual experience to a veritable mount of 
transfiguration. Read again “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” for a very true exposi- 
tion of this type of religion, not at all 
dependent on the latest novelties of theo- 
logy or philosophy, nor on leadership out- 
side the home, but like an unfailing spring 
in the heart of man. 

As for the experts who try to evaluate 
religious thought, and set metes and 
bounds to the love and power of God, the 
words of Jehovah to Job are suggestive: 
“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words? . . Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth? declare 
if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
laid the measures thereof, if thou know- 
est? or hath stretched the line upon it? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened? or who laid the corner stone 
thereof; when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” Poetry, of course, magnificent 
poetry, with a touch of the ancient myth- 
ology ; but for everyday people, who cannot 
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hope to be metaphysicians or cosmologists, 
isn’t it rather more than satisfactory? 

We are indeed thankful to the religious 
leaders who have freed us from creed and 
dogma ; we owe a great deal to the modern 
Biblical students who have given us such 
accurate translations of Holy Writ, and 
such valuable cultural and historical back- 
grounds for the Bible; we owe to Darwin 
and his many followers in science the 
wonderful theory of evolution which has 
given us so many new methods of study; 
there is much of value in recent philoso- 
phic thought that will gradually find its 
way to the rank and file. Yet true reli- 
gion, both in faith and works, existed 
many centuries ago. 

There is always the possibility that the 
current phase of thought among the ex- 
pert leaders may be only a temporary 
thing, not deeply enough grounded to be 
a permanent part of our Christian ex- 
perience. Histories of philosophy and re- 
ligion are full of superseded theories and 
dogmas; so why rush always to the newest 
and the latest, instead of looking into the 
souls of men? It is the stability of every- 
day religion that carries our Christian 
faith along from generation to generation, 
among simple folk as well as among the 
more highly educated. It is this kind 
of religion that makes us a Christian 
nation, not doctrines and dogmas. 

Furthermore, there is in some quarters 
an unfortunate tendency to decry senti- 
ment in religion. In general it seems to 
me that sentiment is the handmaid of reli- 
gion. Religion means much: more to me 
because my grandmothers were religious 
women, and lived earnest, consecrated lives. 
The ancient meeting-house, the ritual, the 
communion service, the marriage rites, the 
funeral services over our dead, the ceme- 
teries where the dear ones lie buried— 
what is it but sentiment that makes them 
mean so much in the religious life? 

Is it not sentiment that hallows all 
these, and many other things in our lives 
here, and makes God and heaven seem 
nearer? Even if all our experts are busy 
in fashioning new conceptions of these old 
fundamentals of religion, may we not 
safely rely on the old-fashioned religion of 
the heart and the home, and, daily 
strengthened and invigorated thereby, go 
out into our complex modern world of 
thought and action, ready to live better 
lives ourselves, and to help others in the 
way? 

: CLARENCE HINCKLEY KNOWLTON. 

HINGHAM, Mass. 


Parable 


To the Editor of Tor CHristiAN REGISTER :— 

Gordon Kent’s naive assumption, in 
your issue of March 22, in response to 
Dilworth Lupton’s plea for the conver- 
sion of the Humanists, that it is the 
Theists who need conversion, prompts one 
to essay a parable: 

Once upon a time a group of Pious 
Pilgrims set out from the Land of Status 
Quo for the Land of Heart’s Desire. Day 
after day they plodded patiently on, de- 
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termining their course with the compass 
each morning and checking it by the stars 
each night. A few venturesome souls, 
among them Mr. Ultra Progressive and 
Miss Pi O’Neer, impatient with the slow 
progress and eager to be the first to 
arrive at the Land of Heart’s Desire, 
pressed on ahead. Doubting the reality 
of the stars and scorning the use of such 
an antiquated device as the compass, they 
relied solely on their sense of direction. 
One day they saw in the distance what 
seemed to be another group of Pious Pil- 
grims. Assuming that these had set out 
in the days of long ago, and intent upon 
passing them and being the first to arrive, 
they quickened their steps. As they came 
near they saw, to their chagrin, that it 
was the rear guard of the group of Pious 
Pilgrims from whom they had separated, 
and whom they had. thought to be far 
behind. They had travelled fast and far, 
without the aid of star or compass, only 
to find that they had been traveling in a 
circle and that what they had thought to 
be progress had been in reality retrogres- 
sion. All of which is a parable, of which 
the truth lies in the application. 


Avucustus P. Reccorp. 


Derrroit, MIcH. 


Or Something Like 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :— 

Dr. Dodson’s article, “What Is Reli- 
gion?’ in the issue of February 16 is a 
notable utterance, yet parts of its argu- 
ment call for comment. He seems to 
maintain that a hopeful view of man’s 
place and work in the universe depends 
on belief in a conscious purpose and love 
governing the universe—that short of this 
there is nothing left but ultimate failure 
of the human adventure and paralysis of 
human efforts. This, I think, is a false 
dilemma. The answer to the riddle of 
the universe may be neither mechanism 
nor theism, but some other philosophy— 
for example, emergent evolution. One 
may be convinced that it is definitely in- 
accurate to speak of “a Friend behind 
phenomena,” without concluding that “the 
lower and not the higher forces are the 
eternal forces.” 

Why must we insist on symbolizing the 
ultimate under one figure of speech. The 
universe does not act as if mechanism 
were the whole of reality; but neither 
does it act as if a conscious loving pur- 
pose were everywhere operating—there is 
too much that looks like the play of blind 
forces. Why not simply say that the ulti- 
mate, or the universe, is an indescribable 
totality that contains both mechanistic 
and purposive elements; that it is friendly 
in so far as it is the kind of thing that 
has in fact produced personality, but that 
we simply do not know that this was an 
intention of the pre-human universe? 
Among the actualized possibilities of this 
puzzling world, intelligent personality has 
appeared; and no one can say, now that 
this astonishing thing has appeared, that 
even the forces of astronomy must ulti- 
mately destroy it. If Bertrand Russell 
thinks man’s religions are best corrected 
by a little astronomy, one can add that 
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Dr. Dodson’s dilemma (theism or despair) 
is best corrected by a little of H. G. Wells 


(see “The World of William Clissold”). 


Intelligence and goodness have arrived in 


the universe (how, we do not know), and 
their possibilities offer scope for awe, joy, 
and loyalty. Must we go on to insist that 
this element in reality, which may become 
dominant, is also “the key to the whole’? 
It is not necessarily despondency, but a 
devout humility, that leads some to. be 
content to say, “We do not know—the 
whole of reality is beyond our grasp.” 

_ Dr. Dodson himself exercises great cau- 
tion, in that his Friend behind phenomena 
is a “symbol.” Even he appears to have, 
not literally a personal God, but only 
something like a personal God. But what 
good is this? Either the power within 
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the universe literally knows us, loves us, 
and grants our requests, or else we might 
better say we do not know what it is, 
except that, among other things, it has 


produced humanity. It is the fault of his’ 


dilemma—either something like a personal 
God, or materialism, mechanism, and des- 
pair. Non sequitur. 

Incidentally, by what right does a form 
of Christianity which “aspires to be syn- 
onymous with universal ethics and uni- 
versal religion” goon ealling itself 
Christianity? When it has become wni- 
versal, why is it Christianity any more 
than it is Judaism or Mohammedanism? 
We have come out of a Christian tradi- 
tion, yes. But we have come out of it. 


ELDRED C, VANDERLAAN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


lal ungarian Unitarians Visit Churches 


Bishop Jozan and four co-pilgrims to Kossuth 
celebration greeted by American fellow churchmen 


N CONNECTION WITH the dedication 

of a statue of Louis Kossuth in New 
York City, Thursday, March 15, more than 
five hundred pilgrims came from Hungary 
to the United States. These pilgrims, men 
and women of every rank and walk in 
life, chosen by their towns, cities, coun- 
ties, legislative bodies, or other organiza- 
tions, made the long journey, most of them 
by tourist class, at their own expense or 
at the cost of those whom they repre- 
sented, in order to do honor to the memory 
of their national hero and the ideals for 
which he stood, and to show respect for 
the land which received him when in exile. 
Among these visitors were five Unitarians 
—the Reverend Nicholas Jozan, Bishop of 
our church in Hungary and member of 
the Upper House of Parliament, which 
sent him as its representative to America ; 
Dr. Eugene de Kozma, a barrister of Buda- 
pest; member of the Chief Consistory of 
our church and deeply interested in the 
work of our Mission House in Budapest, 
member of Parliament and member of the 
Municipal Council of Budapest, one of 
whose representatives he was at the Kos- 
suth dedication; and the Messrs. Kovacs 
and Kozma (the last-named accompanied 
by his wife), both gentlemen of distinc- 
tion in church and community, who 
represented their respective counties in 
Hungary. 

The pilgrims made a stay of less than 
three weeks in the United States. ‘Their 
first few days were given to New York City, 
and to meetings and festivities connected 
with the dedication. At the dedication, 
attended by thousands of Hungarian- 
Americans and others, Bishop Jozan was 
one of the speakers, his place as repre- 
sentative of the Hungarian Senate being 
next after those who spoke for the govern- 


ments of Hungary and the United States, 
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and for the cities of Budapest and New 
York. After these events the party of 
pilgrims went to Washington, where they 
were received by President Coolidge, and 
then visited several important centers 
of Hungarian-American life—Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo. 


Wherever the party went, they found a 
Unitarian church eager to meet and greet 
the Unitarian delegates. In New York 
City, on the Sunday following their ar- 
rival, and following the dedication, there 
was a service of welcome in All Souls 
Chureh. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was represented in the chancel by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, the president, and 
by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, field secretaries. The Unitarian 
Committee on Transylvanian Relief was 
represented by its secretary, Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis of Beverly, Mass. Owing to the 
hour of the service, the ministers of New 
York and yicinity could not attend, but 
they were represented by Rev. Richard 
Seebode, assistant minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn. Bishop Jozan 
and Dr. Kozma were also in the chancel. 
The guests were greeted by Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of the church, and presi- 
dent Cornish. Bishop Jozan preached the 
sermon. After the service, many in the 
congregation came forward to meet the 
visitors. , 

In Washington a reception was held in 
the Parish House of All Souls Church, 
where the delegates were greeted not only 
by Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, the minister, but 
by Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
who made one of his rare appearances at 
an oceasion of this kind in their honor— 
an honor which was greatly appreciated. 
In Pittsburgh the Hungarian Unitarian 
friends were welcomed at a formal eve- 
ning reception well attended by members 
of .the First Church, whose good wishes 
were expressed by the minister, Dr. L. 
Walter Mason. In Cleveland, greatest 
Hungarian center in America, they were 
again received at Sunday morning service, 
with greetings by the minister, Dilworth 
Lupton, and response by Bishop Jozan. 
In Buffalo, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister 
of the church, being sick, the honors were 
done by Prof. Richard W. Boynton, the 
former minister. 

By this time, owing to the fatigue of 
travel, and the even greater fatigue of 
American entertainment (for the entire 
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party was given a constant round of ban- 
quets, receptions, and sight-seeing), Dr. 
Kozma was sick, and the other lay mem- 
bers of the Unitarian delegation were 
worn out. Only Bishop Jozan survived, 
and he alone was able to make the pious 
pilgrimage to Boston, on March 29, origi- 
nally planned by all five. With energy 
apparently undiminished by his journey- 
ings, he cheerfully went through the con- 
siderable program planned for the party, 
and at the end of a busy day preached 
with his accustomed vigor and eloquence. 

Bishop Jozan in the morning met and 
conferred with the members of the Inter- 
national Committee of 'the General Alliance 
and of the Committee on Transylvanian 
Relief. At noon he was received at the 
State House, in. Governor Fuller’s ab- 
sence, by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Commonwealth. Luncheon was with the 
staff of 25 Beacon Street. In the after- 
noon he visited Harvard, being received 
by President Lowell at University Hall; 
and by Prof. George Foot Moore, in the 
absence of Dean Sperry at the Theo- 
logical School. " 

Bishop Jozan’s single day in Boston was 
ended by a meeting at the Second Church 
in Boston—a notable occasion. It was 
attended by ministers and delegates from 
all the churches of Boston:and vicinity, 
some coming from as far away as New 
Hampshire. The ministers, about fifty in 
number, most of them in gowns and hoods, 
entered the church in procession. They 
were preceded by standard-bearers carry- 
ing the Hungarian and American flags, 
and by the choir of the Second Church. 
The congregation filled the church. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, on behalf of his 
congregation, and Dr. Cornish, on behalf 
of all the Unitarians of the United States 
and Canada, gave greeting to the distin- 
quished guest, and paid tribute to the 
lover of freedom, Kossuth. Dr. Shippen, 
in the course of his address, read a greet- 
ing to Kossuth written by a predecessor 
of his in the ministry of the Second 
Church, Ralph Waldo Emerson. Dr. 
Cornish called attention to the. recent 
tendency to consolidation of the Unitarian 
churches of the world—in America, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Japan, India—becoming 
in fact one single church of God. 

Bishop Jozan in response declared the 
visit of the Hungarians to America to 
have been inspired by a passionate love for 
Kossuth and hiS principles. Those prin- 
ciples, he declared, have always been held 
dear by the Hungarian Unitarian Church, 
which in 1568, at the Diet of Torda, under 
the leadership of its first Bishop, Francis 
David, proclaimed religious liberty in 
Transylvania. Because of a common love 
of freedom, he linked together the names of 
Francis David and Kossuth. In the course 
of his address he gave a touching personal 
greeting to. the large body of ministers 
present. 

After the service, practically all those 
present adjourned to the Mather Room in 
the parish house, where they had oppor- 
tunity to meet Bishop Jozan. On the 
following day he and all others of the 
party sailed for Hungary. 8. B.S. 


Booklan £ 


A Pioneer 


The recent centennial of the birth of Henrik Ibsen brought forth an 
abundance of interesting comment from the press of many countries. 
Tbsen deserves to be remembered as a pioneer. Through the forests of 
dramatic composition he blazed a trail which long since has developed into 
a broad highway, trodden smooth by myriads of feet traveling in the same 
direction. What he achieved was, at first, a radical advance, though it is 
now universally accepted as a veritable commonplace in the art of the 
theater. As much Teuton as Scandinavian, as much poet as playwright, 
Ibsen fought a valiant battle for realism against the romantic tendencies 
prevailing in his day. Hedda Gabler, The Doll’s House, Pillars of Society, 
An Enemy of the People, were protests against artificial sentimentality, 
so many assertions of the essential power of plain truth lived by everyday 
people among humdrum surroundings. They attacked the shams, follies, 
lies, masquerading in the guise of respectability. Of their creator can be 
said what Chesterton said of Jane Austen: “[He] blew out the candles of 
an older age, and opened wide the windows to let in the fresh air and clear 


sunlight of a new day.” 


A. R. H. 


America 
ELIZABETH ANTHONY DEXTER 


A History oF AMERICAN Lire. Edited by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dizon Ryan Foz. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. THE 
First AMERICANS, 1607-1609, by Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. PROVINCIAL Society, 
1690-1763, by James Truslow Adams. THE 
Rise oF THE ComMON Man, 1830-1850, by 
Carl Russell Fish. THs EMERGENCE OF MODERN 
America, 1865-1878, by Allan Nevins. $4.00 
each. 

The title of the series is happily chosen. 
For the past few decades, numerous 
volumes have appeared on “social history,” 
“economic history,” “history of thought,” 
and the like. Primarily, political works 
have paid some attention to non-political 
influences. Here, however, we have a de- 
tailed and balanced presentation of Ameri- 
can life in the past, including—as life it- 
self includes—the big and the little, the 
things of the body and those of the spirit. 
Here we may see our ancestors, not only 
at the town meeting or at church, but 
also about their farming, at the husk- 
ing-bee, and even at the table. The series 
is to consist of twelve volumes, bringing 
the narrative down to the present. The 
four already published form an auspicious 
first installment. 

Professor Wertenbaker shows the diffi- 
culties which The First Americans had to 
face. His exposition of the supreme im- 
portance of waterways and water-borne 
commerce in the pioneer period gives new 
significance to the fact that it was the 
Mistress of the Seas whose settlements in 
the New World most throve. He em- 
phasizes the essential likeness among the 
settlements at first,. with only a faint 
prophecy of those differences destined to 
grow so momentous. He pays impressive 
testimony to the good fortune of New Eng- 
land in haying a wholesome economic 
foundation: “New England industry, then, 
in all its various forms, was based, not 
on the work of slaves or servants, but 
upon free labor. It was this all-important 
fact, even more than the rigid moral code 
prescribed by the clergy, which made the 


social fabric sound; it was this, even more 
than the inherited ideals of liberty, which 
rendered it democratic.” } 

The volume by J. T. Adams carries the 
story on through what has been called the 
neglected period of American history. It 
lacks the glamour of the periods im- 
mediately before and after it, but Dr. 
Adams demonstrates its importance as a 
time of germination. While material prog- 
ress was constant, intellectual standards 
suffered a considerable deterioration; but 
only, the author shows us, to clear the 
ground for a new and hardier growth. 
Unfortunately, there was growth also of 
sectional and class animosities, and it is 
disheartening to find that the material 
progress served chiefly to benefit the rich. 

Professor Fish, in The Rise of the Com- 
mon Man, has performed almost a miracle 
in making an unloyely period not only in- 
teresting but lovable. In his chapter on 
“Manners and Morals” one finds this sen- 
tence: “It is doubtful if the surface of 
life was ever so fantastic and, except to 
an almost incredibly optimistic eye, so dis- 
agreeable.” Professor Fish makes good 
his statement; not a guffaw is softened, 
not a spittoon is tucked out of sight. The 
author views the period with the humor 
which it conspicuously lacked. Yet he suc- 
ceeds in communicating the time’s under- 
lying vitality and chaotic aspiration. The 
following quotation, of particular interest 
perhaps to Unitarians, will illustrate: 
“The important point was that he [Emer- 
son] exalted man to the highest point ‘of 
conceivable attainment, emphasizing that 
he was born with a spark of the divine 
instead of in sin; and at the same time 
he incited to effort, in a way that Jack- 
son’s philosophy never did in politics, by 
raising the goal of achievement to the 
skies. While Emerson’s influence was 
much greater in the succeeding generation, 
even in the forties he influenced the tone 
of preaching of ministers of all kinds of 
creeds, and, where they caught his note, 
they held their self-confident congrega- 
tions without cheapening religion.” 
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A not less difficult task has been ad-~ 


mirably handled by Professor Nevins. Re- 


construction, political corruption, frenzied ~ 


expansion, bloody conflict between labor 


and capital, and financial panic—these do — 


bot seem promising subjects. The sordid 


and depressing aspects are not minimized, — 


and anyone who believes that the United 
States has a record one hundred per cent. 
pure will rise from this volume a sadder 
and a wiser man. But against the Carpet- 
bagger and the Tweed ring may be set 
progress—sometimes feeble and tentative 
—in many social reforms, and the diffu- 
sion and broadening of culture and edu- 
cation. To this period belongs the pioneer 
work of Andrew D. White and Charles 
W. Eliot. The illustrations, for which the 
editors are responsible, deserve particular 
commendation. Taken almost wholly from 
contemporary sources, they have been se- 
lected with the same care as the textual 
material, and they are not less illuminat- 
ing. Furthermore, the notes given in the 
list of illustrations show the source of 
each, and really form a bibliography of 
pictorial material. The admirable “criti- 
cal essay on authorities” with which each 
volume closes is invaluable to students; 
and people of antiquarian tastes will be 
interested in the section—unique in such 
a connection so far as the reviewer knows 
—dealing with physical survivals; that is, 
houses, furniture, clothing, books and pic- 
tures of the period under discussion. 

All in all, these volumes achieve a high 
standard in format, in interest, and in 
historical value. The reviewer would pay 
particular tribute to the spirit which per- 
vades them all. Too many books on 
American history can be classified as 
either sheep or goats-—pretty and conven- 
tional or noisy and destructive. The 
metaphor must be dropped to characterize 
these: they are critical, yet sympathetic. 
They debunk the national epic as effec- 
tively as any ardent muckraker can desire; 
but they are as quick to discern good as 
evil. The reader may feel that his claims 
to saintly ancestry have been rudely shat- 
tered, but he can take renewed pride in 
his good yeoman stock—generally honest, 
and almost always struggling upward. 
These four volumes make the reader’s 
mouth water for) the rest. 


The Enigma of Youth 


THe ReiciouSs DEvYELOPMENTS oF ADOo- 
LESCENTS. By Oscar Kupky. Translated by 
Wm. Clark Trow. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. . 

“Adolescence is still an enigma.” But 
this little book is a partial solution of the 
puzzle. Here is an inductive study of 
youth and its religion, based on a number 
of diaries and on novels of youth, where 
the authors presumably lay bare their 
own souls. The author makes a plea for 


this method as preferable to the question- — 


naire, on the ground that the question- 
naire inevitably carries with it some de- 
gree of suggestion, and so vitiates its re- 
sults. He cites the conclusions of some 
questionnaires as revealing that youth in 


. 


Germany is in a state of religious decay, — 


with all its religious life benumbed. This 


on he rejects, going on to show 


th, and that, like Augustine, their 


_ souls are restless until they rest in God. 
_ He does not like a definition of religion 


as the relation to all that is highest, and 
submits his own conception—which is that. 
religion is a “longing for a First, a High- 
est, an Absolute, on which he can lean 
in all life’s ups and downs, and to which 
he can hold fast.’ In one section he pays 
his respects to the ultra-Freudian school, 
which links the religious to the sexual 
impulse, and, to the thinking of this re- 
viewer, punctures the bubble. The book 
is a real contribution to our knowledge 
of youth, and must be reckoned with. In 
the extensive bibliography he mentions 


only four Americans; but from two of. 


these; Starbuck and Stanley Hall, he 
quotes more than from any other sources. 
Mr. Trow’s work as a translator is clear 
and readable. If a new edition is ever 
called for, we suggest that it avoid split 
infinitives (“to better understand,” p. 9), 
faulty reference (‘people who are a 
stranger,” p. 91), and such expressions 
as “in whose midst” (p. 42), and “what 
kind of a hand” (p. 54), where the “a” 
is, of course, redundant. BE. F. 


The Century of Saint Bernard 


- TWELFTH-CENTURY CHARACTERS AND CHARAC- 
teristics. By Martha J. Ross Teel. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. $3.00. 

The author considers the twelfth century 
the most interesting century of the Middle 
Ages, incomparably more fascinating than 
the vaunted thirteenth. The century was 
dominated by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and to him eight of the fourteen chapters 
are devoted. Through him the age is seen 
in all its absurdities and vanities, its vices 
and cruelties, its aspirations and achieve- 
ments. The remaining chapters of the 
book discuss the famous churches of the 
period, the war of investitures, Eleanor, 
Queen of England and France, Henry I 
and II of England, matters of education, 
and the status of women. The book claims 
to be the only work in one yolume upon 
this period. C.RB. J. 


Religion and Revolution 


CHRISTIANITY AND THD FRENCH RBVOLUTION. 
By A, Aulard. Translated by Lady Frazer. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $8.00. 

This is really an historical monograph 
by an eminent French authority on the 


' period of the Revolution, dealing wholly 


with one phase—the effect of the Revolu- 
tion on Christianity. For the general 
reader, aside from the description of the 
various methods by which Christianity 
was displaced during the Revolutionary 
period, there are but two or three interest- 
ing points, First is M. Aulard’s contention 
that Christianity was easily overthrown 
by the Revolution because the French 
people had not been thoroughly Christian- 
ized. This, he admits, is against the gen- 
eral opinion and his own previous opinion. 
It does not seem to the reviewer that the 
victory over Christianity was easily: won, 
or that M. Aulard irrefutably proves or 


_ produces sufficient facts to maintain his 


= 


t there is a real religious hunger in| 


>? 
. 


war =_B a 
_ The Christian Register 
thesis. ‘If there were more citations to 
documents like the one from the village of 
Saint-Avit-Senuier, the reasons for his 


‘point of view might be made more clear. 


Another interesting point, especially in 
view of its parallelism with the Russian 
situation, is the fact, clearly brought out, 
that it was the pressure of foreign armies 
which, more than all else, helped to en- 
throne patriotism in the place of Catholic- 


ism. A purely incidental allusion is of © 


interest to Americans who are familiar 
with the Rotarian figure of the Man No- 
body Knows. The French Reyvolutionists, 
too, took pleasure in extolling ‘that fine 
sans-culotte, Jesus.” Like most mono- 
graphs, the real significance of M. Aulard’s 
work is less for the general reader than 
for the specialist. RPC. D: 


. Two Thrillers 


By J. J. Con- 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


TRAGEDY AT RAVENSTHORPR. 
nington. 
$2.00. 

THe Hovusn or DR. Enwarpes. By Francis 
Beeding. Boston; Little, Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 

The appetite of the modern reading 
public for mystery stories seems insatiable. 
To this class of romances belong these 
two stories, the quality of which is well 
above the average. Both are rich in cold 
horror. Both are by English writers. 
J. J. Connington will be remembered for 
his The Dangerfield Talisman, and Murder 
in the Maze. Over both of these, Tragedy 
at Ravensthorpe shows a definite advance. 
Mr. Connington adopts the conventional 
method of detective fiction to the extent, 
at least, that his story opens with a crime 
in a country house, the detection of which 
is entrusted to a famous sleuth, aided by 
the usual stupid lieutenant of police. But 
as the yarn unwinds, new incidents and 
fresh horrors follow in rapid succession, 
to the mystification of the reader, and a 
climax really unexpected. It is a thrilling 
story, well and originally told. Yet, be- 
side The House of Dr. Edwardes, Tragedy 
at Ravensthorpe pales. Here is a thriller 
as is a thriller! Worthy of Wilkie Col- 
lins at his best, and not unworthy to be 
compared with some of the tales of Poe, 
it has real power. The plot is not only 
ingenious, but plausible, transpiring as it 
does in an atmosphere of grisly terror. 
Mr. Beeding has evidently been reading 
John Buchan. He weaves in not a little 
of the diabolism and worship of primitive 
gods which made Witch Wood and The 
Dancing Floor so absorbing. This is not 
the kind of novel to read late at night in 
a lonely house. AR. H. 


Social Hygiene in Church Schools 


PARENTHOOD AND THE CHARACTOR TRAINING 
or CHILDREN. By Thomas Walton Galloway. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 


$1.00. 


Dr. Galloway has long and favorably 
been known as an authority on social 
hygiene. He has now prepared .this study 
course for parents, approved by the com- 
mittee on curriculum of the Board of Fdu- 
eation of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is sane, practical, convincing. One 


‘sentence will give a taste of its quality: 


“The family is the only social institution 
in which the physical facts of sex are or 
can be vitally and permanently coupled . 
with these higher loves and satisfactions, 
personal happiness, and social progress.” 


Heavy 

VrentuRE. By Maw Hastman. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 

Modern fiction, generally, either is essen- 
tially superficial or it contains abundant 
evidences of ill-digested thought. What- 
ever ideas the noyelist has had in his 
mind he has been powerless to convey to 
his readers in sentences clear-cut and 
forcible. The impression left upon their 
minds is vague and inconclusive. Con- 
sider, for example, the latest novel of Max 
Eastman. There is plenty of it—four hun- 
dred closely printed pages. There is much 
that is original, interesting. Not a few of 
the incidents are adeptly handled. The 
point of view is often fresh and incisive. 
But the central theme loses itself in a 
veritable ocean of verbosity. Digressions 
abound, discussions of social philosophy, 
analyses of present-day conditions, and 
the like, which, though interesting in them- 
selves, could with advantage have been 
boiled down. We wonder what, after all, 
the author is driving at; if he had any 
climax definitely in sight. Certainly, his 
hero, on his way through the world, stores 
up an abundance of. experiences, but in 
the end gets nowhere. We found Venture 
interesting enough to hold us to its final 
page; but, certainly, measured by the 
standards of great novel writing, it leaves 
much to be desired. A.R, H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Gop In Us. By Daniel Gibbons. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 


In a way simple and compelling, the 
fundamental principles of Quakerism are 
set forth in this book. The writer tries to 
show that the Quaker faith is the noblest 
graft upon the Christian stock. Reading 
this book and noting the striking resem- 
blance between this religious faith and the 
religion called Unitarianism, one begins to 
see the possibility of a world religion to 
which we are coming from many different 
directions. 


New York: 


Tue EverypaAy PHILOSOPHY OF JmSUS AND 
His Broruer JAMES. By Arthur Barber. 
Boston: Richard G@. Badger, 

The everyday philosophy which this min- 
ister thinks is the teaching of Jesus is 
simple enough: to know good, to do good, 
and to be good. In a dozen discourses the 
salient principles of the life of Jesus are 
vividly set forth. The style is free 
and direct, the utterance of the pulpit 
unchanged, 


Books Received 


By Charles Drake, M.D. Chicago. 
THe Last ENIGMA, By Henry Frank. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $1.50. 
My Doe Frienps. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 


THEODICY. 


OuR CHILDREN 


Fences 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Mother!” Elinor Nerwood stopped at 
the dining-room door where Mother sat 
at her own breakfast after getting four 
members of her family off for the day. 
“Mother. may I go in town to the new 
hotel to dance, Friday night? The rest 
of the crowd's going.” 

Instantly Mother's forehead puckered 
into the very lines that Elinor expected. 
“You say all your crowd is going? Have 
all the mothers told the girls they may? 
I don't know anything about that new 
hotel: but I do think, when you're all so 
young— 

Elinor looked at her wrist watch. “I 
have only two minutes before I must go.” 
said she. “There’s always such a fuss 
about my doing things. Yes, or no?” 

“Is Nancy going? Has Nancy’s mother 
said yes?” 

“Oh well. Nancy's mother is even fussier 
than you. But Naney’s almost the only 
girl who cant go. Yes, or no, Mother? 
If I don’t hurry, I'll be late.” 

“Then it's no.” said Mother. 

“Why? Elinor’s cheeks flamed scarlet, 
and her blue eyes shone defiant, though 
the answer was exactly what she had 
expected. 

“Your two minutes is up.” said Mother. 
“J thought you had no more time?” And 
Elinor banged out the front door, leaving 
Mother already as tired as if she had 
one three days’ work in one. “Why 
ean’t they take my word for anything? 
she mourned inwardly. “Seems to me 
their father and I are at swords’ points 
with them all the time. And we're 
just trying to be decent parents and safe- 
guard them till they have a little judg- 
ment of their own. Why doesn't some- 
body find out just one rule for bringing 
them up, and tell everybody else? Just 
one certain rule would be a help to figure 
out the rest.” Mother finished her coffee 
and teast listlessly, and rose to face a 
day packed with jobs she must do. 

That evening. after dinner, the sword’s 
point pricked again. 

“Father, may I go in for football?” 
John, oldest son of the family, was a 
junior in High School. “I went up for the 
physical examination to-day, and the new 
coach says I'm O.K.. and I've got a chance 
to make the class team. You have to 
have your parents’ permission, though.” 

“You know how sick you were, only 
last year, with appendicitis, and the 
doctor said—” began Mother. 

“Last year! This isn't last year! I'm 
all right now, Mother. “Husky as a bear,’ 
that’s what the coach said. Don't make 
a baby of me,” pleaded John. “All the 
fellows want to play, and most of ‘em 
can't because the coach won't take ‘em; 
and bere he says he'll make a quarterback 


out of me and you talk about appendi- 
citis last year.” 

“Your mother’s right,” put in Father 
wearily. “No need to take a risk. Let’s 
not hear another word about it. I'm dog- 
tired after a hard day. You can't play, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 


John’s brown eyes blazed, and met 
Elinor’s blue ones across the table. 


“I can't go to town Friday night to 
dance at the new hotel.” she informed 
him with assumed sweetness. 

John stared at her, ineredulous. “You 
ean’t?” burst from him, and he strode for 
the hall. Elinor followed him, and pres- 
ently they both went out the front door. 

“Now where are they going?” asked 
Mother unhappily, and opened the door to 
put the question to their retreating backs. 

“Oh, for a walk!” came back Elinor’s 
impatient voice. ; 

“We're in no danger!” came John’s 
yoice, impatient. even scornful to the point 
of impudence. 

“Thank goodness Billy and Betty aren't 
growing up yet.” said Mother, half in 
tears, as she. returned to the fireside. 

“Maybe they'll be different.” said Father 


hopefully. “Forget "em now, for goodness” 
sake. Till they get back. anyway. Is 


there no peace for a tired man?” 
Father decided there wasn’t when, half 
an hour later. John and Elinor returned. 


Both started upstairs, presumably to 
study, when Father called, “John, bring 


up another log for the fireplace, will you?” 
And, at John’s reappearance from the 
cellar. “John! You've been smoking!” 

“Guess the fireplace must have been 
smoking.” evaded John. 

“John, have you been smoking?” Father 
sat up, straight and stern, and nipped off 
his glasses. 

“Yes, sir!” said John, suddenly straight 
and stern, himself. “You make me do 
things you don’t want me to, by not let- 
ting me do the things I want to!” Turn- 
ing on his heel, he walked in dignity out 
of the room. leaving speechless parents 
gaping after him. . 

Next day, Sunday. all four Norwood 
children were in church and Sunday- 
school. in spite of a driving blizzard 
which housed their less robust parents. 

“What are you going to do about John’s 
smoking?” insisted Mother. “No, we 
mustn't dodge these questions. We must 
decide for them, and make them see we 
do know better than they.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, forget ‘em! 
Till they come back, anyway! Gracious! 
What's the matter with the milk truck 
out there? Stuck, all right.” 

He hurried to the door. “Hi, there! 
Stuck? Want to ‘phone?’ he hailed the 
driver who was climbing down over the 
wheel. 


“Stuck fast. 
the ruddy driver, wading through the 
drift at the side of the road and stamp-— 
ing his way to the door. “Much obliged 
if I may ‘phone.” After a brief conver- 
sation with his home office, “Ill have to 
wait till they send a service car to tow 
me. Much obliged, I'm sure.” — 

“Wait inside, man,” said Father. “You 
don’t think you're going to wait outside 
in this blizzard? Come in to the fire, and 
we'll heat up a cup of coffee in no time.” 

“You look half-frozen. Do come close to 
the fire while I get the coffee,” seconded 
Mother. 

“Some blizzard for these venta began 
the driver, warming his hands. “Nothing 
like the blizzards in the country I come 


Engine gone dead,” said | 


from, though. South Dakota. That’s my 


home. Born and brought up on a big 
stock ranch, and going back, to stay, nos 
summer.” 

“Bad winters out there, I'll wager,” re- 
marked Father conversationally. 

“Bad enough. Oh, thank, you, Ma’am, 
Tm sure,” as Mother returned with a 
steaming cup. “Many a blizzard I've seen 


Endeavor 


There’s always a way, if you want to; 

For where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

The hills of the morning look lower at 
night, 

If you've leveled them during the day. 

There’s always a smile in the tear-drop, 

There’s ever a hope with a will; 

And the crops in life worth the raising 

Come from soil that is hardest to till. 

There’s ever a gain in the trying; 

Contentment lies never in rest: 

But gained from the fruits of endeavor 

When we've worked and given our best. 

There’s always a road to the hill-top, 

A goal we ean reach if we would; 

There's our work that lies here before 
us— 

Let us do it, and say it is good. 


—Edith Seott Magna. 


Sentence Sermon 


If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.—John aiii. 


17. 


when you daren’t leave the house for three 
days, even to go to the barn. Can't see 
your hand before your face, and you lose 
your sense of direction the minute you set 
foot outside the door.” 

“Hard on the stock, I should think,” 
said Father. 7 

“We never worried about the horses. 
They've got sense. They had the run of 
the range all winter. If they got hungry, 
they'd turn up to be fed. Hardy as they 
make ‘em, those horses. Only one —— 
would kill ’em.” 

“One thing? What was it?” Beis 
Mother's interest was. roused to the point 
of temporarily forgetting her own prob-— 
lems. | 

“Fences,” said the South Dakota 
rancher. “Let them roam where they — 
wanted to, and they'd take pir a 4 
selves, and turn up now and again, always” 
in prime condition. But fence ‘em 
fuss over. ‘em, and you'd kill ‘em. f 
time. They'd stand, heads h Di 


the fences, and mope and pine and die. 
We lost a lot before we learned their 
secret. They wanted to take care of 
themselves.” 

“You must have fenced them into too 
small a space,” said Father, alive with 
interest. 

“No, sir, we didn’t. We fenced nigh 
half our range. And there wasn't a single 
thing beyond those fences. different from 
what was inside. It was the idea of the 
fences that plumb killed ‘em.” 

Mother looked incredulous. Father 
looked more so. The driver, answering 
their combined looks, laughed and said, 
“Gospel truth I’m telling you. Ask any 
rancher in South Dakota. We've all 
learned that lesson.” 

“But why?’ breathed Mother. 

“Dunno,” shrugged the driver. ‘Unless 
those horses had their pride hurt, and 
wanted us to know they had horse sense 
we could trust to. Hello! MHere’s the 
service car. Made quick time, I'll say. 
Much obliged for your kindness, I’m sure. 
I'll not forget it.” | 

“We're eternally obliged for yours!” 
said Father so fervently that the driver 

stared. “We've been wishing a man of 
wisdom might chance our way and solve 

our problems, and I think you’ve done the 
job. Give me your address, will you? If 
we continue to roll up problems, I may 
take a run to South Dakota to see you. 
No joking, I’d like your address very 
much. Maybe you’d give my boy a sum- 
mer job one of these days.” 
_ After the bewildered and jovial driver 
was gone, Father said, “Here come the 
children. You let me tell John to get on 
that football squad, or I’ll disown him!” 

“You let me tell Elinor to decide about 
that dance at the new hotel for herself!” 
said Mother. “I’m as good a South 
Dakota rancher as.you are!” 

“Fences the only thing that'll plumb kill 

‘em !” exploded Father. 
“Want us to know they’ve got horse 
sense we can trust!’ chanted Mother. 
“Henceforth it’s ‘Simon says fences down’ 
in this household, or I’m no friend of a 
South Dakota milk driver.” 

At that moment the four young Nor- 
woods came in the front door to find, to 
their surprise and delight, their parents 
in a gale of laughter. 

“John,” began Father, with a mock show 
of severity, “see that you.get on that foot- 
ball squad to-morrow morning, first crack 
out of the box! See that you bring home 
that permission card for me to sign to- 
morrow noon at the latest!” 

“Father! You're joking!’ Yet John, 
knowing intuitively that he wasn’t, beamed 
like the rising sun. 

“Great husky like you! Tell that coach 
for me to lick you into fighting trim, or 
I'll do it myself!” - 

John gave a howl of joy and a dive for 
the telephone closet. 

“Elinor,” said Mother, “I leave it to 
your own judgment about the hotel dance 
Friday night. I don’t know anything 
about that place, as I told you. You find 
out, and I’ll trust your decision.” 

‘Elinor gave a gasp, followed by a 
squeak of delight, and also made a dive 
for the telephone -closet, only to collide 


‘ with John, just coming out. 


‘ 


’ 
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Four evenings later, when the family sat 
for half an hour around the fire before the 
younger members disappeared to study, 
John said, leaning companionably over the 
back of Father's chair, “By the way, Dad, 
the coach won't let any of the fellows 
smoke. I don’t think there’s anything to 
it, anyway. Bad for you every way. The 
coach says so. Says only the fellows who 
are lazy and haven't any ambition go in 
for it.” 

“Oh, and Mother, I meant to tell you at 
dinner. We had a meeting this afternoon 
to decide about the dance Friday night,” 
said Elinor. “We've decided to have it in 
our own school dance hall, the way we 
always have.” 

“Yes?” said Mother blandly. 

“We appointed a committee to find out 
about the new hotel,’ said Elinor import- 
antly. “It’s not just what we want. 


VERSE 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON - 
Butterfly Wings 


Like wings of lovely butterflies, 
Soft lavender and rose and white, 

The sweet peas flutter on the vine, 
As if they planned a secret flight. 


Deep scarlet petals glow like flame, 

And some are pink as ocean shell; 
Like dainty wings of butterflies— 

Sweet peas, that children love so well. 


Spring’s Bugler 


If you hear mysterious music, 
Like an elfin bugle note, 

Or the tiny silver fiuting 
From a fairy robin’s throat; 


If you search the garden softly, 
Where the flow’rs their perfume spill, 
You may find the golden bugle 
Of the gallant Daffodil. 


We'd be all right, of course, but we 
thought we wouldn’t get in with that 
crowd.” 

“TI see, said Mother. “I nearly finished 
making over your dress this afternoon.” 

A silence, which John, still hovering 
over Father, broke. “You know last Sun- 
day when we came home and found you 
and Mother laughing?” 

Father nodded, looking slyly at Mother, 
who lifted her eyes, for the briefest glance 
of warning, to his. 

“Well,” said John contentedly, “you 
seemed different, somehow, the minute we 
came in. And you've stayed different. 
What were you talking about that made 
you laugh? Can you remember?” 

“Fences,” said Father promptly. “We 
were discussing whether or not we'd put 


“a fence around this home of ours.” 


“Fence?” said John, completely off the 
track. “I hate fences.” 

“So do I,” said Elinor. “Anyway, we 
don’t need one, do we? What’s the sense 
of having what we don’t need?” 

“Just what Mother and I thought,” 
said Father, sober as a judge. “We de- 
cided we all had horse sense enough to 
keep to the right paths without fences.” 

[All rights reserved} 
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The Baby Elephants’ Game of Ball 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


_A scientist and explorer who lived and 
hunted for years in Africa tells this 
charming story of catching baby cephapis 
at a game of ball. 

One day he was hunting in the Mount 
Kenia region of British East Africa in 
the hope of securing specimens for the 
American Natural History Museum of 
New York, when, coming on a herd of ele- 
phants on the march through an open 
grass country, he climbed up on an ant- 
hill to watch them. 

The old elephants moved sedately and 
with ponderous ease, while at one side 
of the herd a group of babies were squeal- 
ing and pushing each other about, having 
the merriest kind of play. Sometimes 
they would fall behind the main herd, and 
then there would be a mix-up and a 
scramble until several of them dashed 
ahead after something and the rest fol- 
lowed on the run. Such fun as they were 
having! They were apparently playing 
with something on the ground; but what 
could it be? 

“Probably some 
they’re chasing,” 


small animal that 
thought the scientist. But 


the grass-was too tall, and he was tov 


far off to see. 


He watched the herd disappear into the 
forest. The youngsters trotted along with 
the rest, leaving their plaything behind 
after a last playful push. The scientist. 
curious, and wishing to learn everything 
he could about elephants and their habits, 
motioned his trackers to remain where 
they were while he and his gun bearer 
went down to investigate. 

On the level plain the tall, thick, rank. 

elephant grass was matted in rows where- 
ever a line of animals had passed through; 
and there, in the middle of a wide and 
tramped-down swath, he found what the 
young elephants had been playing with. 
It was a ball! A huge chunk of dirt 
nearly two feet in diameter, hard-baked 
in the hot African sun, almost perfectly 
round, had evidently been broken off one 
of the many enormous ant-hills. 
- The explorer was the well-known Mr. 
Carl Akeley, and he has never forgotten 
that delightful glimpse of happy elephant 
youngsters at play. Several years after- 
ward, again at home in New York, he be- 
came a sculptor for a time, and did a 
series of six beautiful bronzes, each illu- 
strating some incident in African forest 
life. The most admired of the six is that 
of the little elephants at play. 


be 


Expectancy 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


Expect great things 
On the way 

Up the hills and down again, 
Through the day. 


Expect great things 
Every day 

Down the hills and up again! 
That’s the way! 
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A Pageant of Church Unity 


Edwin M. Slocombe’s work given by 


young people of 


OUNG PEOPLE of Lexington, Mass., 

representing seyeral denominations, 
have twice participated in- a pageant 
written by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
the Unitarian Church in that town, en- 
titled “The Fellowship of the Christian 
Churches.” Recently it was given under 
the title of “The Lausanne Conference.” 
It was presented earlier—on Christmas 
EHve—by the/Lexington Community League, 
composed of young people of Protestant 
churches. The beautiful Unitarian meet- 


several churches 


white robes, yellow veils, and white stock- 
ings, without shoes, laced with yellow 
ribbons. 
costume, represents the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity. There are no speaking parts. The 
only one who speaks is the Reader, who 
recites from a loft in the rear of the 
church. ; 


The central figure of the pageant is 


the Spirit of Christianity, who enters first 
with a lighted candle. Hach of the 
cuca. enters in turn, and pauses for a 


The 


ing-house was lighted with candles. 
young people were assisted by Miss 
Katharine Harrington and Waldo Glidden. 
The role of the Spirit of Christianity was 
taken by Helen Fordham Webster, and the 
_ following young people represented the 
churches : Roman Catholic, Hleanor Oches; 
Hpiscopalian, Mildred Delong; Unitarian, 
Deborah. Webster; Congregational, Ethel 
Peterson; Baptist, Mary Hatch; Friends, 
Ruth Peabody; Methodist Bpiscopal, 
Alice Pewtherer; Christian Science, Alice 
Ferguson. 

This pageant has a twofold purpose: 
first, to make clear the spiritual kinship 
which unites the various churches; and 
second, to make equally clear the value 
of the peculiar characteristics which sepa- 
rate and differentiate the churches. 

The pageant makes an appeal for church 
unity—not a unity in organization, but a 
unity of spiritual comradeship. 

At the outset it declares that the altar- 
lamps of all the Christian churches have 
been lighted by the self-same spirit—the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus. It pro- 
ceeds to show the value of the peculiar 
contribution which each of the churches 
has made to Christianity as a whole. 

The yarious churches are represented 
by young women in simple costumes— 


moment while the Reader tells in a few 
words what special contribution it has 
made. A chorus choir in the loft at the 
rear of the church then sings one stanza 
of a hymn produced by this church. While 
the choir sings, the Church, carrying an 
unlighted candle, goes to the Spirit of 
Christianity, whose lighted candle lights 
the candle of the Church. . 

The first Church to enter is the Roman 
Catholic Church, and then the several 


Protestant churches in _ chronological 
order: the Episcopalian, the Unitarian, 
the Congregational, the Baptist, the 


Friends, the Methodist, and the Christian 
Science Church. 

The Churches, with lighted candles, 
stand while the Reader offers a _ brief 
prayer. The organ plays the music of the 
hymn, “One holy Chureh of God appears 
in every age and race.” While the organ 
is playing, the Spirit of Christianity and 
the Churches gather around the Lord’s 
Table, which is spread. 

The chorus choir in the rear loft and 
the assembled congregation then join in 
singing this hymn of the universal church. 
During the singing of the hymn, the 
Churches move into different tableaux. 
First they gather around the Lord’s Table, 
with two churches kneeling at either end. 


Another young woman, in like ~ 
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The Spirit of Christianity pours the wine 
and gives a cup to each of the Churches. 
The Spirit of Christianity stands with _ 
arms extended while the people are-sing- 
ing the last stanza of the hymn: 

O living Church, thine errand speed 5 
Fulfill thy task sublime! 

With bread of life earth’s er teed : 
Redeem the evil time! — ; ; 


At the close of the hymn, the Spirit of 
Christianity andthe Churches take their 
candles and move in procession down the 
center aisle of the meeting-house. Only 
the organ is playing now, but after the 
Churches have passed out and the meeting- 
house is silent, the voices of the choir are 
heard from a distance repeating, as an 
echo, the stanza, 

O HVARe Church, sta errand speed. 


The pageant ends with the hencdiotian 
spoken by the Reader. 


Zion Research Library 


A unique library, little known as yet 
to the public, is the Zion Research Library, 
in Brookline, Mass. This is a collection 
of books on Bible subjects, which is open 
to the public every afternoon, including 
Sunday, from 1.30 to 4.30 o’clock. The 
library was established and endowed by 
Mrs. Mary B. Longyear in 1922 for the 
purpose of promoting a more general study 
of the religion in the Old and New 
Testaments. The name ‘Zion’ is used in 
its undenominational sense, meaning “a 
sanctuary where the word of the Lord is 
disclosed.” 

There are books on the life and teaching 
of Jesus, and on the history of Christian- 
ity ; on the writings of the church fathers; 
and works on the interpretation and his- 
tory, of the Bible, archzology, general his- 
tory, travel and description, biography, 
art, and fiction. The Library is reached 
by taking a Chestnut Hill car to Fisher 
Avenue, then walking up Fisher Avenue 
to Leicester Street, and up Leicester to 
Hayden Road. ' ; 


Legacies to A. U. A., Proctor 


The American Unitarian Association re- 
ceives $10,000, and Proctor Academy 
$5,000, in the will of the late David A. 
Gregg of Nashua, N.H. The Unitarian 
churches of Nashua and Wilton Center, 
N.H., are each bequeathed $10,000. Mr. 
Gregg was the father-in-law of Rev. John 
H. Wilson of the Unitarian Church Little- 
ton, Mass. 


Dayton Church Issues Dawn 


A monthly paper named Dawn has been 
instituted at the First Unitarian Church 
in Dayton, Ohio, by the new minister, Rey. 
Edwin H. Wilson. The title head has a 
drawing of the Mayflower in full sail, 
against the rising sun, and this inscrip- 
tion: “Look to the new day! In it are all 
the possibilities and the meanings of our 
existence.” Printing and make-up of the 
bulletin are attractive, aad the ualeea 
is stimulating. | Picnbh chil fee ae 


~ 
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-Mass., also makes other Unitarian gifts 
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sb Bequest, of $85, 000 to Meadville School 


Mrs. Mary telaide Butler of Quincy, | 


CHE Meadville Theological School re- 
: ceives the sum of $85,000 and several 

residuary. bequests in the will of the late 
Mrs. Mary Adelaide Butler of Quincy, 
Mass., who died March 5. She was the 


widow of Rev. Ellery Channing Butler, 


who was minister of the First Parish 
Church in Quincy from 1895 to 1912, and 
the sister of the late Dr. George Lovell 
Cary, professor of New Testament at 
Meadville and president of the School. 

The bequest of $85,000 is left to Mead- 
ville for the general purposes of the 
School, to be known as the Ellery Chan- 
ning Butler Fund, with “strong prefer- 
ence” but no “positive requirement” that 
the income of this fund be applied to the 
expense of maintaining in the School a 
chair of philosophy or psychology. This 
legacy takes precedence over all bequests 
of money, except two trust funds of $7,000 
each, which, after the deaths of private 
beneficiaries, go also to the Meadville 
Theological School, plus any accrued in- 
come over the $250 yearly to be paid 
‘the. beneficiaries, one of whom is Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson of Boston, Mass., dean 
of the Tuckerman School. 

After enumerating many bequests to 
churches, philanthropic and educational 
interests, and individuals, Mrs. Butler’s 
will provides that the rest of her estate, 
shall go to the Meadville School, with the 
provision that if this residue equals or 
exceeds the sum of $5,000, this $5,000 
shall be set aside to establish a fitting 
memorial to Mrs. Butler’s brother, Dr. 
George Lovell Cary. 

The American Unitarian Association as 
trustee for the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society Permanent Fund, receives $500 for 
the general purpose of pensions. Five 
hundred dollars is also left to the Tuck- 
erman School. 

The trustees of the Ministerial Fund 
of the First Parish in Beverly, Mass., 
where Mr. Butler was minister for twenty- 
two years, are to receive $10,000, to be 
known as the Ellery C. Butler Fund, in 
remembrance of “the affectionate rela- 
tions, during his long pastorate, between 
himself and his many friends of this 
parish.” The income, and so much of the 
principal as the trustees may deem ad- 
visable, shall be used for the benefit of 
the church. The church is given $5,000 
for a set of chimes as a memorial to her 
son, Max Lovell Butler, and $300, the in- 
eome of which is to purchase flowers in 
memory of her husband. 

Bequests with reference to the First 
Parish in Quincy comprise $1,000 to the 
church as the Ellery Channing Butler 
Fund, the income to be used for general 
purposes of the church; $100 each to the 
Fragment Society and the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch; $100 each to Charles John- 
son, superintendent of the church school 
and to A. W. Walker, formerly sexton of 
the church; and $300 to the church, the 
income to be used for flowers to be placed 
each year in May, and a wreath at Christ- 


. Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


mas, on the crematory at Forest Hills in 
memory of her husband and her son. She 
directs that a tablet in memory of Mr. 
Butler be placed in this church. 

The will also provides that if a ‘gift of 
$10,000 to the Pond Home for Aged People 
at Norfolk, Mass., shall for any reason 
lapse, the following legacies shall be 
given: American Unitarian Association, 
$4,000, in memory of Mr. Butler; Unita- 
rian Church in Medfield, Mass., $2,000; 
and the Congregational Church societies in 
Medway and Norfolk, Mass., $2,000 each. 

Among numerous private bequests is one 
of $1,000 to Rev. and bs Charles B. 
Ames of Groton, Mass. . Ames was 
assistant to Mr. Butler in are final 2 hes 


‘of his Quincy pastorate. 


Roland W. Boyden of Beverly and Bos- 
ton, Mass., is the executor. 


Union Churchmen’s Club 
in Dorchester Lower Mills 


The Union Churechmen’s Club, com- 
posed of members of the men’s clubs of 
the four Protestant churches of Lower 
Mills district of Dorchester, Mass., was 
formed March 21. The churches repre- 
sented are the First Methodist, the Village 
Congregational, the Blaney Memorial Bap- 
tist, and the Third Religious Society 
(Unitarian). 

Rev. Frederick L. Weis, minister of the 
Third Society, and Charles R. Young, presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club of that church, co- 
operated with the other pastors and club 
presidents in forming the new organization. 


College Presidents at the Chapel 


The week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., April 17, 18, and 20, will 
be conducted by three college presidents. 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College will give the address Tuesday, 
April 17. Miss Woolley spoke before the 
noon-day congregation three years ago. 
Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who speaks Wednesday, April 18, 
paid an earlier visit to the noon services 
in 1923. There will be no seryice April 
19. On Friday, April 20, the service will 
be taken by President J. Edgar Park of 
Dr. Park 
is well known at the week-day services, 
having preached during three former 
seasons. His books on religion, many of 
them written to appeal to the child mind, 
have brought him distinction. On Mon- 
day, April 16, Raymond C. Robinson, the 
King’s Chapel organist, will give an organ 
recital at 12.15 p.m. 


To be Agent of S. P. C. C. 


Rev. Harold I. Pickett, who has re- 
signed his pastorate at Medfield, Mass., 
to take effect July 1, has been appointed 
district agent of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children; and will have his headquarters 
at Brockton, Mass. 
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Busy Lincoln Center | 


Enrollments total 500—Forum season— 
Benefit for camp 

HE annual vaudeville program for the 

benefit of the Abraham Lincoln Camp 
at Clear Lake, Wis., was held at Abra- 
ham Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill., March 
23. Louis Hosch of Louisville, Ky., was 
general manager, and John Hartwell of 
Hingham, Mass., proved versatile in han- 
dling a number of musical instruments. 
Both young men are at Meadville. 

A third Meadville student and one from 
the Y. M. ©. A. College, and three women 
are regular assistants at the Center, and 
there are also about thirty volunteer 
workers. The Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Edueation sends students there 
to get their practice work. The enroll- 
ments at the Center are upward of five 
hundred, including Japanese, Mexicans, 
and Italians, as well as Americans. 
Groups of forty at a time are sent to Clear 
Lake during each summer from June to 
September. 

A strong program for the season of the 
Friday Morning Forum closed March 23 
with an address by Prof. O. G. Ogburn of 
the University of Chicago on “The Trend 
and Future of the Family.” Among other 
forum speakers during the past winter have 
been Norman Angell, Anna Louise Strong, 
Frederick Starr, Dr. Meyer Solomon, 
Jerome Davis, John Haynes Holmes, 
Stanley High, Harry Overstreet, Kirby 
Page, Norman Thomas, Rhys J. Davies, 
M.P., and Prof. Max Carl Otto. 

Abraham Lincoln Center is a monument 
to the broad social sense and the diligent 
devotion of the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones; 
and Mrs. Jones, who has been identified 
with the work for twenty-two years, is 
the superintendent. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; is dean of the Center. This big 
five-story brick building is well located 
Strategically, at some distance from the 
heart of Chicago’s business center, and 
every day and evening it is busy with the 
activities which have been developed since 
its organization. 


Active Alliance at Bedford 


Reviewing its activities for a year past, 
the branch Alliance of the First Parish 
in Bedford, Mass., reports that it deco- 
rated the parlors of the church, purchased 
all the coal used by the parish, bought 
many fixtures and dishes for the church, 
had ‘the vestibule floor of the church re- 
newed and several cleaning jobs done, had 
the organ tuned, bought three dozen new 
service books and two record books for 
the secretary, realized $51 from a card 
party for the benefit of the Children’s 
Mission to Children, made $250 from a 
bazaar, and gave $25 to the neighboring 
Unitarian Church at Carlisle, Mass., be- 
sides meeting every one of the General 
Alliance appeals in some way. 


New York Crry.—The Women’s Alliance 
branch of All Souls Unitarian Church has 
voted $100 to the endowment fund of All 
Souls, in memory of Louisa Lee Schuyler. 
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Model Church School Class 


And lectures by Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, 
_ Mr. Lupton, for Laymen’s League. 
: Institute at Shoals 


_A model church school class, provided 
enough of the delegates’ children are “reg- 
istered,” and supervised play for all boys 
and girls from eight to twelve years of 
age, are new features of the annual 
Church School Institute on Star Island, 
which this year is scheduled for July 7-14. 
It will be conducted, as before, by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, with the De- 
partment of Religious Education co- -operat- 
ing. Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
department, will be the dean of the In- 
stitute, and Kenneth McDougall, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the League, will 
serve as director. 

The principle lecturers will be Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, minister of a 
church which has achieved conspicuous 
success with its church school. 

Professor Hartshorne has been re- 
search associate in character education 
for Teachers’ College since 1924, and his 
lectures will consider that phase of edu- 
cation. The five topics will be “The Pres- 
ent Situation in Character Education,” 
“What Does Character Education Aim to 
Accomplish?” “The Measurement of Char- 
acter,” “Factors in the Growth of Charac- 
ter,” “Leadership in Character Education.” 

Mr. Lupton will give six lectures, and 
his announced subjects are as follows: 
“What Is Religion?” “Self-Control,” “On 
Getting Along with People,” “Our Re- 
sponsibility to the Modern Social Order,” 
“The Reality of the Invisible,” and “The 
Psychology of Worship.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley, 
the Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, will give two lectures dealing with 
“Methods in Religious Education,” under 
the titles of “The Star of Success in Reli- 
gious Pedagogy” and “Tales and Details.” 
“The Value and Method of Use of the 
Bible in Church School Work’ will be dis- 
cussed in two addresses by Dr. Thomas H. 


president of 


Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate sec- 


retary of the Department of Religious 
Education, will deliver two lectures, one 
on “The Use of the Beacon Course,’ and 
the other on “A Review of the Best of 
the Current Books in the Field of Reli- 
gious Education.” Miss Elizabeth Ed- 
lands will again be on the program to 
lecture and give demonstrations in church 
school pageantry. 

Both in lecture and in conference, this 
Institute will lay special emphasis on prae- 
tical ways and means in church school 
work. Among group leaders already en- 
gaged for conferences on methods are Miss 
Gertrude Taft, director of religious educa- 
tion in the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Arthur T. 
Brown of New York City, who is engaged 
in work for parent education with a na- 
tional child welfare organization. 

Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., who is crossing the continent to 
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fill several appointments for the Shoals 
season, will be the Institute preacher. 
The registration fee has been reduced to 


on the island during the Institute week. | 


Mr. Dunham Installed 
at Wollaston, Mass. 


Rey. Samuel G. Dunham was installed 
as minister of the Wollaston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church, Sunday evening, March 25. 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Quincy, Mass., gave 
the invocation, Scripture lesson, and 
prayer of installation; Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the ser- 
mon; and Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the 
First Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass., 
made the installation address. 

Dr. Patterson discussed “Salt” as a 
simile of true religion. Salt is of value 
only as it comes into contact with other 
things; religion is valuable only as it 
penetrates life and loses itself in and for 
life. Salt flavors, penetrates, and re- 
makes everything with which it comes 
into contact; real religion does the same 
with lives. Also, salt is a preservative; 
religion preserves life’s values. 

Roy C. Baker, president of the parish, 
conducted the act of installation. <A 
masterly installation address was. de- 
livered by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, who 
brought neighborly greetings from the 
First Parish Church of Plymouth, Mass. 
“Eyery installation is at best a consecra- 
tion,” he said, “the solemn dedication of 
both minister and people to certain high 
ideals. Nowadays the essential function 
of the minister is too often forgotten. The 
successful minister, in the opinion of the 
crowd, is the man who is the efficient 
manager. Therefore, all the more reason 
that again and again he should remind 
himself of religion’s loftiest aims. He 
must measure himself and his work with 
the supreme standard, the shadowing per- 
sonality of the Nazarene. He must lose 
no opportunity to connect up his soul 
with God.” 

The speaker stressed the importance of 
a minister being a friend to his people, 
and also emphasized the duty of the 
people to the minister. “Churches, like 
people, tend to degenerate,” he said. 
“Hence it is a good thing now and then 
for every church to pause and examine 
itself, and to renew a right spirit within 
it. This is your opportunity to-night. Re- 
member that without co-operation and 
mutual consecration, no marriage can be 
a success. How much your minister 
may accomplish here will largely depend 
upon you.” 


Unity Guild at Davenport 


Unity Guild is a new organization in 
the First Unitarian Church of Davenport, 
Iowa, composed of young people of high- 
school age.’ It carried through the pro- 
gram for Young People’s Sunday, and 
sponsored a card party March 2 to pay 
expenses of delegates to the Young People’s 
Institute at Humboldt. 


This will be payable by all persons ~~ 


.clerk, E. K. Suck; 
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Growing Roslindale Church 


Raises Minister’s Salary — 


Thirty-three new names on the roll of 


the Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian Church 


during the past year were reported at 
the annual meeting of the church, March 


_ 21. The annual canvass for pledges re- 


sulted in an amount $400 more than ever 
before. All affiliated organizations gave 
splendid reports of progress. The total 
amount raised during the year was over 
$10,000. 

“It was voted to increase the Abie of 


the minister, Dr. ere Summerbell by 


$500. 

Officers eerien for the ensuing year 
were: Standing Committee, Mrs. Edwin 
McIntire, F.-O. Fiedler, F. 8. Hill, Miss 
M. T. Barto, G. W. Harring, L. V. Stone, 
E. C. Blake, H. A. Stanley, and C. E. 
Fischer; treasurer, Robert Turnbull; 
trustee for four years, 
Dr. Alpha R. Sawyer, an instructor in the 
Harvard Medical School. 


After the Fire in Laconia 


Because of a devasting fire in the Con- 
gregational Church at Laconia, N.H., 


March 24, the parish was invited to wor-- 


ship with the First Unitarian Society the 
following day. This arrangement will be 
continued while the Congregational Chureh 
is being rebuilt, with Unitarian ministers 
preaching in April, and the Congregational 
minister in May. The Unitarian society 
is now without a minister. 


Lenten Quiet Day 


Lenten Quiet Day, which for several 
years has been observed by the North 
Middlesex Conference, was held March 28 
in the Community Church at Pepperell, 
Mass., with the ministers of the Confer- 
ence sharing in the program, which opened 
at 10.45 and continued in the afternoon 
after luncheon served by the ladies of the 
entertaining church. 

The invocation was by Rev. Otto Lyding, 
Nashua, N.H., and a morning service of 
prayer was led by Rev. Alva J. Shaller, 
Stow, Mass.; Rev. Charles B. Ames, 
Groton, Mass.; Rev. Francis P. Daniels, 
Milford, N.H.; Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, 
Sterling, Mass. A similar service in the 
afternoon was conducted by Rev. Frank B. 
Crandall, Ayer, Mass.; Rev. Everett S. 
Treworgy, Ashby, Mass.; Rev. John H. 
Wilson, Littleton, Mass. 

A morning period of meditation was eer 
by Dr. Frederick BE. Emrich, of Boston, 
Congregationalist ; and Rev. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury, Mass., was the leader of a 
service of recollection in the afternoon, to 
which those in the audience contributed 
something from their own religious expe- 
rience or read verses or anaes ae estes 
expressed it. 

Rey. Robert W. Drawbridge of Bomperel 
and Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., 
conducted a Communion service, and the 
deacons were’ Rev. Frank B. Grandall, 
Rev. John H. Wilson, Rev. Alva J. Shaller, 
and Rey. Lyman M. Greenman. 


—," 
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What Does Stand i in the Way 


*HREB CLERG YMEN—a Congregation- 
alist, a Universalist, and a Unitarian— 
came close to realities in talking of pos- 
sible unity of their fellowships before the 
March meeting of the Laymen’s League 
chapter of Detroit, Mich. After the dis- 
cussion, the chapter voted to send its 
_ felicitations to the joint meeting of the 
commissions on unity of these churches 
to be held in Washington, D.C., April 25, 
and expressed the hope “that as a result 
of these deliberations there may come, 
in the immediate future, closer fellow- 
ship and co-operation, and _ ultimately 
organic union.” 

Rey. Alexander M. Meikle, superintend- 
ent of the Congregational churches of 
Detroit, Dr. Frank D. Adams, president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
and Dr. Augustus P. Reeccord of the First 
Unitarian Church of Detroit were the 
speakers. They agreed that after years 
of flirtation, during which there had not 
even been approximated a companionate 
marriage, something ought to be done 
with a view to matrimony. The churches 
are waiting for someone to propose. While 
fellowship might suffice as the immediate 
goal, the ultimate goal should be a merger 
of the liberal churches into one great lib- 
eral fellowship. 

Dr. Meikle believed that the chief ob- 
stacle in the way is the lack of a name 
which will commend itself to all, and sug- 


of a United Liberal Church? 


_ Detroit laymen hear discussions and speak out 


gested “The American Church” as simple 
and adequate. This was amended by the 


chairman into “The American Liberal 
Chureh.” Dr. Adams suggested “The 
United Free Church of America.” He 


said that the chief obstacle to closer fel- 
lowship is a combination of pride and 
prejudice which leads to a desire to pre- 
serve intact one’s denominational name 
and traditions. The leaders, he said, are 
ready, but the rank and file hold back. 
He recommended a campaign of educa- 
tion for the purpose of converting the 
people in the pews. 

Dr. Reccord preferred the name “The 
United Congregational Church of America,” 
as indicating a return to the original Con- 
gregational principle of the right of pri- 
vate judgment in all matters of faith and 
morals—a principle to which the Unita- 
rian churches have remained loyal. Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians are all Congre- 
gationalists, and the name ought to be 
preserved. He said that the chief ob- 
stacle to closer fellowship is the instinc- 
tive distrust of freedom which has led 
certain churches to put their faith in 
dogmas and creeds. Liberal churches con- 
not come together upan the basis of a 
common creed. They must come together 
upon a basis of a common freedom, every 
church and every individual free to de- 
termine its own belief while all unite in 
a common worship and a common work. 


Edwin H. Wilson Ordained 


Installed at Dayton—Gave up Reserve commission to “work for 
peace by peaceful means” 


Edwin Henry Wilson, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School in 1926, was 
ordained and installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, 
Sunday evening, March 18. He began 
preaching at Dayton last Christmas and 
was called January 15. 

Mr. Wilson lived in Concord, Mass., as 
a boy, and attended the church school of 
the Unitarian Church there during the 
pastorate of Rev. Loren B. MacDonald. 
Before entering the Air Service in the 
latter days of the war, he was employed 
by the State Department of Agriculture. 
After receiving his discharge from -the 
army he trained for business, and was 
graduated from the College of Business 
Administration at Boston University in 
1922. It was during the ensuing two 
years of business that he renewed his in- 
terest in the liberal church and joined the 
Second Church of Boston, Mass. He has 
been active in Y. P. R. U. work, serving 
as president of the Hmerson Guild at the 
Second Church, of the Hale League at 
Meadville, and of the Meadville Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U. Mr. Wilson was 
drawn to the ministry through his work 
at the Second Church and his visit to the 
Isles of Shoals in 1923. 

Believing it inconsistent to enter the 
ministry to preach brotherhood and peace 


and at the same time hold a commission 
in the United States Army, Mr. Wilson 
resigned from the Air Service Reserve in 
1926, after a tenure of about six years, “to 
work for peace by peaceful means.” - 

In September, 1926, he received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity from Mead- 
ville, submitting a thesis on “The Religion 
of Humanity According to Auguste Comte 
and Alfred Loisy.” 

As the holder of the Cruft Traveling 
Fellowship, Mr.. Wilson studied at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the University of London, 
and for a single-term at Oxford. Last 
September he attended the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals at Prague. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese conducted the ser- 
vice of ordination and installation. He 
impressed upon both the congregation and 
the new minister the need of proper oppor- 
tunity for continued study. The ordina- 
tion sermon was preached by Prof. Charles 
H. Lyttle of Meadville. His address dealt 
primarily with the characteristic religious 
experiences which brought men and women 
into the liberal ehurch, and which a liberal 
minister is committed to interpret and to 
enrich. 
he said, “to speak out of deep religious 
experience in his own life unto similar 
decisive experiences in the lives of his 
congregation. Each denomination has in 


“Tt is the function of a minister,” | 
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a general way its own characteristic reli- 
gious experience, in which its adherents 
have shared and which has been the prin- 
cipal attraction and bond of their fellow- 
ship. The distinctive experience of the 
Unitarian movement is described in the 
two phrases “intellectual freedom” and 
“the dignity of human nature.” 

A. I. Mendenhall, president of the church 
board, extended the invitation from the 
congregation. Rabbi 8. 8S. Mayerberg of 
Dayton read from Proverbs. The charge 
to the new minister was delivered by Dr. 
Frank §S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., 
who warned against dissipating time and 
energy on too wide a scope of activities. 
Rey. J. F. Meyer of the Independent Prot- 
estant Church, of Columbus, Ohio, de- 
livered the charge to the congregation, 
saying that a church should give a min- 
ister a well-equipped study and provide 
an appropriation for the purchase of books 
by the minister. Curiously enough, the 
Alliance branch of the church had just 
completely furnished the minister’s study. 
President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College gave the ‘‘Welcome from the Lib- 
erals of the Region.” “The liberals of 
this region need leadership,” he said. He 
remarked that intellectual leadership is 
being taken care of outside the liberal 
church by capable persons. “What the 
liberals need is more of the substance of 
liberal religion,’ he concluded. 


New Bolton Church Opens 
With Easter Union Service 


The new First Parish Church in Bolton, 
Mass., was opened Easter Sunday with a 
union service of the Baptist and the Uni- 
tarian congregations. The Baptist minis- 
ter, Rev. Samuel Merriman, assisted Rev. 
Charles T. Billings. 

After the fire which destroyed the Uni- 
tarian edifice, the Baptist society imme- 
diately offered the use of their church to 
the homeless Unitarians, and on the first 
Sunday a union service was held in it. 
Since that time the Unitarians have used 
the Baptist church Sunday afternoons. 
The return and acceptance of the courtesy 
exhibited the pleasant relations existing 
in many ways between the two societies. 


Pacific Unitarian Issues Wanted 


In completing the files of Unitarian de- 
nominational papers, there are lacking 
many issues of The Pacific Unitarian. 
Are there readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER who would be interested to send the 
Library some or all of those that are 


are as follows: 


November, 
January ; 
February ; 
June, November ; 
June, September ; 
January ; 

January, February, 
September ; 

April through December, inclusive. 


may be sent to Miss 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


1896, 
1903, 
1904, 
1906, 
1907, 
1909, 
1910, 


December ; 


March, and 


1911, 


They 
sriffin, 


Cynthia 
Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


-Fame may be stolen; 
wealth 
may be __ inherited; 
but CHARACTER must 
be earned 


105 Per Cent. Not Enough 
for the Wollaston Church 


The Unitarian Church at Wollaston, 
Mass., where Rey. Samuel G. Dunham is 
the minister, sends this encouraging word: 

“Fhe attendance has increased twenty 
per cent.; the Alliance five per cent. plus; 
church membership ten per cent. plus; 
Y. P. R. U., five per cent. plus; budget 
fiften per cent. An epidemic has pre- 
vented increase in the Sunday-school up 
to date, and the collection for extension 
work through the American Unitarian 
Association has yet to be taken.” 


Personals 


Miss Evelyn Puffer, daughter of Rev. 
J. Adams Puffer of Berlin, Mass., author 
and lecturer, was among the seniors at 
Smith College to be elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, honorary scholarship fraternity. 

Rey. George L. Parker, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
gave one of the evening Lenten talks over 
the radio for the Toledo Council of 
Churches. 

Mrs. Annie Carver Stoddard, widow of 
Colonel William Prescott Stoddard, who 
died at her home in Plymouth, Mass., 
March 20, had been active in the First 
Parish Unitarian Church of Plymouth. 
She was also a director in the Rider Home 
for Old People, a charter member of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and a member of 
other organizations. 

Among the signers of a recent letter to 
President Coolidge, seeking to enlist his 
influence for a multilateral treaty to out- 
law aggressive warfare, were Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City, and Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter, minister of the 
Chureh of the Divine Paternity in the 
same city. 


Club Rooms at Florence, Mass. 


A wing of the parsonage of the Unita- 
rian Church in Florence Mass., has been 
made over into clubrooms, and these were 
recently dedicated with a short, informal 
service. Furnishings have been donated 
by the members of the church. 

The attendance Sunday mornings in the 
Florence church has been especially good 
this year. The new junior choir has kept 
the interest and enthusiasm of the young 
people. Rey. William E. Billingham, the 
minister, has spoken numerous times on 
his Japanese experience, showing a port- 
able Buddhist altar, a series of beautiful 
slides, and other things of interest. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League — 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships: 


Contributing Laymen....... 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 
Sustaining Laymen........ 
Supporting Laymen........ 
Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
Sixtren Beacon Street, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and: opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
. fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutTHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. > 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D.. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need (Be pe care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cizrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasunex, ALLSTON BURR. 

Diagctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
8. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. : 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gezneran Secretary, 
20 Ashburtom Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. = 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H.: Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely ipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy tnder Satara ) snaioem: ‘ate dormitory 

For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 | ty Toweiee 


; 
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For First Church, Chicago 
Burial crypt, frescoes of world’s work in 
new edifice, Mr. Vogt announces— 
Lothrop Stoddard’s address . 

Ground will be broken within two 
months for the new edifice of the First 


Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, Rev. 


Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the church, 
announced at the meeting of the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston, Mass., March 14. 
The building is to be in the Gothic style 
of architecture. Two new features are to 
be included. First, under the nave will 
be a burial crypt, two series of chapels 
for cinerary urns. Second, the chief deco- 
rative scheme will consist of frescoes de- 
picting, not the lives of the saints, but the 
present-day working life of man. They 
will picture agriculture, mining, banking, 
poetry, as fields for the operation of the 
religious spirit. If American culture is 
to be developed, said Mr. Vogt, there must 
be cultivated a religious attitude toward 
life as a whole; to help toward such. an 
attitude is the purpose of this scheme 
of decoration. 

Mr. Vogt’s talk preceded the address of 
the evening by Lothrop Stoddard on 
“Reforging America.” Dr. William HE. 
Chenery, chairman of the Interchurch 
Fellowship of Boston, called attention to 


the first interchurch banquet of the social | 


clubs of Greater Boston, to be held in 
Mechanics Hall, Monday, May 14, with 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as the speaker. 
The total number of tickets available is 
two thousand, and the Unitarian Club’s 
quota is 170. 

The plan to build a library and lecture 
building,- possibly a commons, for the 
Meadyille Theological School on the va- 
cant corner of the Meadville property near 
the University of Chicago and the First 
Unitarian Church, was outlined by Mr. 
Vogt. Some money has already been 
raised for this project, and it is hoped to 
obtain the additional needed funds, Mr. 
Vogt said. When the new First Church 
is built, the present structure will be used 
for the church school and for devotions of 
the Meadville students. 

Mr. Stoddard’s address dealt with the 
problems of assimilating the immigrant 
into American life. He contrasted the 
“like-mindedness” of the American people 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
with the present polyglot population, 
which includes thousands of foreign-born 
people ignorant of and alien to American 
ideals. An especially stubborn aspect of 
the problem, he pointed out, lies in 
the “unassimilated malcontents,” sons and 
daughters of immigrants who have neither 
their fathers’ ideals nor those of America— 


who are unbalanced, who have no vital | 


connection with their environment. They 
are prey to passing whims; they become 
criminals, social disturbers, anarchists, 
“bolshevists.” 

The remedy, Mr. Stoddard declared, is 
not in a synthetic America, a mosaic of 
races and cultures—not in the “melting- 
pot,” which results in mongrels, but in 
assimilation of the immigrant into the life 
and ideals and civilization of America. 
The opportunity is here, now that the 


Johnson Act has “shut the gates” to an| 
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annual influx of five or six million aliens, 
the number that were coming over yearly 
after the war. But assimilation cannot 
be brought about quickly; there must be 
patience as well as firmness. There must 
be not another “100 per cent. American- 
ism” outburst, and there must be no forced 
naturalizations. “Reforging America” is 
a hard task, but it can be achieved. 


To Dedicate Germantown Church 


The first service in the newly con- 
structed Unitarian Church in German- 
town, Pa., was held on Easter Sunday. 
The church buildings are to be dedicated 
Sunday evening, April 22. 


Prayers 


By Samuel M. Crothers - 


This collection of prayers, selected 
and arranged by Mrs. Crothers and 
published in their unstudied and un- 
revised form, is, as Dr. Peabody says, 
“an open door into the heart of Dr. 
Crothers.” 


Attractively printed and bound, this 
book makes a very appropriate gift. 


$1.00 at all. booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SSS 
No Man Is Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


BIBLE Send for Catalog 


or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Bosten 
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SSAA 
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OT 


Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 


and colleges rep- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOLS 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal —Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879, 


Nes 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


than. Unitarians. 


of alcohol. 


3 
2 ie ~ SS 
e Mayflower Compact. 


OF ALL THINKING PEOPLE 


none may be expected to consider Prohibition more seriously 


touches the foundations of law and government. 
of a people protecting itself from the degenerating influence 


readers—will appear in 


The problem is broader than politics. It 
It is that 


Prohibition data—questions and answers from 


this space weekly. 


Submit your questions and opinions to the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ay ARVIN! 139: 
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PLEASAIN ini 


When you’re down in the mouth, think 
of the Prophet Jonah. He came out all 
right ! ; 


Prospective buyer of a very small motor 


car: “Er—how does one get in?” Sales- 
man: “You don’t get into it, sir. You 
put it on.” 


“I’m so sorry, dear. I meant this to be 
a cottage pudding, but it wouldn’t rise.” 
“That’s all right, my dear. Let’s just call 
it a flat pudding.”—Progressive Grocer. 


A woman was entering a movie when 
she was stopped by an attendant. “Hx- 
cuse me, madam,” he said, “but you can’t 
take your dog inside.” “How absurd!” 
protested the woman. “What harm could 
the pictures do to a tiny dog like this?” 


An actress was taking her dog for a 
walk in the park. She met her deadliest 
rival, clad in a new fur coat. The dog 
began to leap in friendly fashion around 
the wearer of the coat, and his mistress 
apologized sweetly. ‘Do forgive my 
Fido,” she said; “he’s so keen on rabbit- 
ing.’”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Coming upon a football which the 
farmer’s son had brought home from 
school, the rooster promptly called all the 
hens around him. “Now, ladies,” he said, 
diplomatically, “I don’t want to appear 
ungrateful, or raise any unnecessary fuss, 
but I do want you to see what’s being 
done in other yards.”—U. of S. Calif. 
Wampus. 


It is said that a man traveling along 
the road toward Berlin asked Adsop this 
question, “How long will it take me before 
I reach Berlin?’ sop said, “Go.” “The 
fellow must be crazy,” said the traveler, 
and he started on. In two minutes A‘sop 
called “Halt,” and said, “In an hour you 
will be in Berlin.” Then the traveler said, 
“Well, why didn’t you tell me this in the 
first place?’ And Alsop said, “How could 
IT tell you how long it would take you until 
I saw how fast you traveled?” 


Judge Charles Calyird of Clinton, Mo., 
was holding court in one of the rural 
counties of his circuit. He was listening 
intently while a prospective juror was 
questioned by a lawyer in the case. ‘Do 
you know anything about this case?’ he 
was asked. “No.” “Have you heard any- 
‘ thing about.it?’ “No.” “Have you read 
anything about it?” ‘No. I can’t read.” 
The prospective juror, losing his patience, 
turned to the Judge: “Judge, I don’t know 
nothing.” “Keep your seat; you are an 
ideal juror,” Judge Calvird replied. 

—Kansas City Star. 


Buggins desired to commence business 
as a rag-and-bone merchant, for which he 
required ten pounds. He decided to try 
to touch the local magnate and benefactor. 
He received a sympathetic hearing. “But 
don’t you think it could be done on less |. 
than teh pounds?” said Sir X. “Hardly,” 
replied Buggins. “A handcart would cost 
at least that amount.” “Um, yes! But 
what guarantee can you give me for the 
money?’ Buggins thought rapidly for a 
moment. “Well, sir, you could have your 
name painted on the handeart.” 

—Pearson's Weekly. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 


our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . ... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Fe MSL 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
s, 0 minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
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CHURCH, 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. — 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CarpiTat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. JHst. 1890. 


SUMMER RENTAL.—Old Maine house; seven 
rooms, two fireplaces. Hill overlooking Kenne- 
bec, near ocean. Beautiful surroundings ; 
eighty acres. Congenial village. Comfortably 
furnished. Pictures and data -on_ request. 
Very reasonable rental. THE CHRISTIAN 


' Reerster C-138. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


‘Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Prayer for Truth, by Dilworth’ Lupton 
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Bequest of $85,000 to Meadville School Apes | 
What Does Stand in the Way of a United Lib- 
eral Church? . a). hie) “yeaa ae 
Edwin H. Wilson Ordained © le) 0 cel nee tamer See 
Poetry 
—aAnd Even Pray, ay Madeline Masters Stone 300 
Expectancy, by M. Louise C. Hastings . . . 309 
Bookland 
A Pioneer, by A. R. H.; America, by Elizabeth 
' Anthony Dexter; Books. . - eee 
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Fences, by Rose Brooks . 308 
The Baby Elephants’ Game of Bali, by Greta 
Gaskin Bidlake . ,. 309 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., minister. Church 


school at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. 
Morning service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. 
All seats are free. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Preacher, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gerv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services: at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 


Minister, 
11 a.M. 


minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ares D.D., minister. -Morning service, 

A.M 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning serv- 
ice, on the first Sunday of each month. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL -(1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 1 eae reek: 

Prayer, with HF pe by Dr. Perkins. 
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